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Cotton Mill Equipment 
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Specialists. 


POTTER & JOHNSTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Pickers and Revolving Flat Cards. 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO., Woonsocket, R. I.. 
Drawing and Roving Frames. 


. FALES & JENKS MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Spinning and Twisting Frames. 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Spoolers and Reels. 


T. C. ENTWISTLE CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Beamers and Warpers 


J. H. MAYES, Southern Agent 
1112 Independence Building, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
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NORTHROP LOOMS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 







FARN MORE WAGES FOR THE WEAVER 
LARGER DIVIDENDS FOR THE MILL 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE MASS. 
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| DUTGHER TEMPLES 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DRAPER COMPANY 
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SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


HOPEDALE :: : MASS. 
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| 
The Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville, Mass. 


BUILDERS OF 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


















Ring Spinning Frame 


Manufacturers of Carding, Spinning 
and Weaving Machinery for 
Cotton’ Mills. 


Southern Agent—STUART W. CRAMER, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS 


LOOM CRANKS 


FOR REPAIRS OF 


LOOMS OF OTHER 
SHOPS 













CARDS DRAWING SPINNING LOOMS MULES 
TAUNTON MASS. CHARLOTTE N.C. 





Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of the 


METALLIC DRAWING ROLL 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new machinery, or if con- 
templating an increase in production, have them applied to their old machinery. 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION GUARANTEED 


SAVES 
Roll Covering Floor Space Waste and 
Varnishing Power Wear 


ONE-THIRD LESS WEIGHT REQUIRED 
RUNS SUCCESSFULLY ON 


Sliver Laps Comber Draw Boxes Drawing Frames Slubbers and 
Ribbon Laps Railway Heads Mechanical or Intermediate 
Elec. Stop Motion Roving Frames 


WRITE FOR POINTS CLAIMED, ALSO PRICES AND PARTICULARS, TO 


The Metallic we Roll Company 


INDIAN ORCHARD, - - - - - MASSACHUSETTS 
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Is Your Mill 
Equipped 
with the Best 


Elevators ? 


a 
























Do the Elevators in your mill give satisfaction year 
in and year out—or are you handicapped by continual 
breakdowns and the consequent interrupted service ? 


You can settle the question once and for all by in- 


OTIS 
Belt-Power 
a Elevators 


You may find them, perhaps, not quite so inexpensive 


stalling 


es Oe 


as some Elevators, but you will more than make up the 
difference in price by knowing that your Otis Elevators 
will run so long as operating power is supplied. 

Otis Belt-Power Elevators can be driven by the line 


shafts to which your looms are connected—simply and 


economically. 
Write to us for information and Prices 
° 
Otis Elevator Company 
Makers of All Types of Elevators 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Atlanta Birmingham Houston Macon New Orleans Savannah 
Augusta Charleston Jacksonville Mobile Norfolk Tampa 


Baltimore Dallas Lynchburg Montgomery Richmond Washington 
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“IDEAL” AUTOMATIC LOOM 





No other loom can equal it in production, 
quality of cloth, freedom from breakages and 


repairs and ability to use cop or bobbin filling. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 
FRED H. WHITE, Souther Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C 









COTTON 


DOBBIES 


One of the first requisites in the 
make up of a good loom weaving taney 


fabrics is a good Dobby. 


The Crompton @ Knowles Loom 
Works build a complete line of Dobbies 


accepted everywhereas the standard of 











excellence. 





We will be pleased to send you our 
new Dobby Catalogue, showing some 
of the types we make. 





Looms for Every Known Fabric 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works: 


WORCESTER, MASS. 









PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WHITIN: RINGS. 


LIGHTEST RUNNING 
MOST DURABLE, and 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 


‘Have veyou seen our 
jamond 
Finish 


HITINSVILLE 
SPINNING ast 


RING Co 


| BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS 
KING EDWARD HOTEL 
IN NEW YORK HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 
ort, 


At Broadway and Long Acre Sq. 
145 to 155 West 47th Street 
‘“‘The Very Heart of New York’”’ 


















1815-25 E. BOSTON AVE. 














Absolutely Fireproof Jos. T. PEARSON KENSINGTON Dist a 
EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE A. G. THU R STON @ SO N 
EUROPEAN PLAN EXCLUSIVELY R. W. THURSTON, Proprietor 
Rates: on : = 
a rooms, hot mary water... AYA oO50° ty a. + MANUFACTURERS OF ----+« 
vat nh 6:64 6600 «ee 

oe wie seal «anda SO es mead 4.00. $5.00 Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers and 
Suite, parlor, 2 bedrooms and bath........ $5.00, $6.00 General Machinery 


Each additional person in same room, $1.00 extra 
Rooms for Maids and Valets.............-++++::. $1. 
Victor Hotel Company, Ltd. 


C. A. Hollingsworth, President 
NEW YORK CITY 





Specialties made of Ronocking, Reflutin 
Filing and Hening of ail kinds of Rolls 


Speeder Flyers =e and fitted with any style presser. 





Spindles Straightened, Restepped and Retopped. 
Cor.Mulberry ani Divisien Sts., Fall River, Mass. 
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A Lace and Edging Machine That Runs Quietly at High Speed 


Also adapted to manufacture of fancy knit goods, coats, 
sweaters, shawls, nubias, golf vests and thee trimmings. 


GEORGE W. LINDLEY 


5122 Wakefield Street Germantown, Philadelphia 
MANUF ACTURER OF TEXTILE AND SPECIAL MACHINERY 


STEWART & SONS 


MANUFACTURERS 


LOOM REEDS 


Jasper and Orleans Sts. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 













































KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO. 





Makers of Looms for 
Plain and Fancy Weaving 


Fall River, Massachusetts 
Southern Agent, O. A. Robbins, 








Charlotte, N. C. 











You say your loss from broken spools is but 
a mere trifle 









'D id you ever attempt to prove that statement? Do it, for your own satisfac- 

tion. The magnitude of this waste is not readily apparent in the stress of 
other matters, but if you will apply yourself to the matter you'll see it is a big 
item on the wrong side of your ledger. Our METAL PROTECTED SPOOLS 
will save practically all this loss for you. They rarely ever break or separate. 


When you consider that it's the full spool which breaks, you'll see why our LESTERSHIRE SPOOL AND 


METAL PROTECTED Spools save you big money. The metal does not rust or 


stain the yarn. It protects both the outside and inside of spool. We are mak- M ANUF ACTURING CO. 


ing a special trial offer to mills who have never used our spool. Write for this 


offer and sample spools at once. ADDRESS 2 LESTERSHIRE, NEW YORK 















ye A. DARY, FRED. H. DARY 
Agent and Treasurer. Superintendent. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. 


Pano 


Spinning and 
Twisting Travelers 


Taunton, Massachusetts 


Reels for Cotton 


WOOLENS AND WORSTED 


PatentedjHosiery Winders, Cop Winders 
and Spoolers 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co., 


2124 to 2130_E. York Street 
Phifadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Leigh & Butier 


232 Summer Street, Boston, Mass 


Sole Agents in the United States and Canada for 
. & Co, Cotton Machinery. 


COMPLETE MILL EQUIPMENT 
Patent Barchaul Machinery for Making Yarn from Cotton 
Waste, Etc. 





William C. Bull 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
MAKER OF 


Fulling Machines, Washing Ma- 
chines, Drying Form Boards 
For Ladies’, Men’s and 
Children’s Goods 
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SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


COMPLETE WASTE REWORKING PLANTS 
CLEANING, PREPARING, CARDING, SPINNING 


COMPLETE COTTON MILL EQUIPMENTS 


Picking Spinning Twisting 
Carding Spooling Reeling © 
Drawing Warping Winding 
Roving Slashing Weaving 


COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS WITH AUTOMATIC DISTRIBUTORS 


Plain Looms, Light and Heavy Duck Looms, Fancy 
Looms for Dobby and Drop Box Weaves 
CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY 


Sewing Machines, Brushers, Shearers, Folders 





SHOPS 
Biddeford, Me. Lowell, Mass. Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
77 Franklin St., Boston 


ROGERS W. DAVIS Southern Agent CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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IN BUYING BRUSHES 


You want to get the best 
that your money will buy. 


That Means Felton’s 
Brushes 
Mill brushes of all kinds— { = Rs 
High in quality—Low in . 2 ih for 


price. 
HOSIERY 


Patented 
Knitting 


Machinery 


Send for the book “Fel- 
ton’s Mill Brushes.” 


S. A. Felton & Son Co. a 
Manchester, N. H. F UNDERWEAR 


Write for catalogue 


and 


ANTI-CORROSIVE - 


pe tele SACS EEe | Scott & Williams, Inc. 
TRY A BARREL FOR 60 DAYS 


If it does not come up to your standard of what a good Geo. D. Mayo Machine Co. 
lubricating oil should be, and you consider oe it is not 
worth our price—put your own value on it and remit on , 
that basis. Isn't that a fair proposition? “A. C. C.”’ will General Office, 88 Pearl St., Boston 
pare down your oil and cylinder a ; 
bills—save your piston packing, too t 
has been doing this for forty years, it will SHOW ROOMS 
effect such a saving now — just give 
“A. C. C.”" a chance. PHILADELPHIA, - - : - 236 Chestnut St. 
May we go into the subject with you? 7 UTICA, - - ae CY 


a on PS 8 i  -e e CHICAGO, - 5th Ave. & Jackson St. 
243 SOUTH ST. NEW YORK,N.Y. 









F AN ALL SIZES. 18 inches in diameter 
op. oe to 240 inches for ALL KINDS of 
WORK. 





For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily adjusted. 









Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 







Cheapest of them all. 


—sS 
. Steam Fans 
Electric Fans 
onn e Water Motor Fans 
Steam Turbine Fans 
BELTED FANS IN FOUR HUNDRED STYLES AND SIZES 


TELL ‘ME YOUR REQUIREMENTS AND I WILL 
MAKE YOU A LOW PRICE ON A FAN THAT 
WILL DO YOUR WORK. 


JAMES M. SEYMOUR, JR., 
51-53 Lawrence Street, 





Mail guide-block for free sample. 









Patented and manufactured by 


THE |. E. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, - - Connecticut. 


























Newark, New Jersey. 
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ened 3833338 SS eee 


ae —. _ ESTABLISHED 1880 


Bale Ties and Buckles Acme Steel Goods Co. 
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Box Strapping MANUFACTURERS 
C. I Main Office and Works 
orner s£rons 2834-40 Archer Avenue 
Case Seals CHICAGO 
2 Si Eastern Branch 
izes 


151 LaFayette Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Southern Branch 
10-12-14 Benjamin St. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Acme Galv. Twisted Wire 


Spread every 6 inches for nails. Put 
up in coils of 4000-5000 feet. Wooden 
reel furnished. 





Bale Shows Our Three Styles of Buckles. 


The New £Lhbitt The National Hotel 


Washington, D.C. 














WASHINGTON, D.C. 








When you come to the Convention register at either the NEW EBBITT or the NATIONAL. 
@ Both under the same management and thoroughly up to date in every feature. 
@ The NEW EBBITT is just across the street from the Convention headquarters. 
@ The NATIONAL is midway between the Capital and White House. 








AMERICAN PLAN ........ $3.00 TO $6.00 AMERICAN PLAN ........ $2.50 TO $4.00 
EUROPEAN PLAN ........ $1.50 TO $4.00 EUROPEAN PLAN ........ $1.00 TO $2.50 





“The 20th Century Shuttle” 











HUTTLE containing our patent hand- 
threading device and Marble spindle with 


our patent staple. 

The patent staple not only prevents the top 
of shuttle from splitting when spindle is raised 
but strengthens shuttle at the spindle end. We 
consider the Marble spindle the most practical 







Steam Heated Hose Boards 


Most Economical and Efficient 
Method of Drying Hosiery 


Made of Aluminum, highly polished, always slick and 
smooth, assuring results not now obtainable by use of 


Woodenboards und Dryboxes 


Saves Time—Labor—Power—lInsurance 
For Particulars address 


W. D. BUTZ, Sole Selling Agent 
625 Bourse Bldg., Philada., Pa. 


spindle ever invented and when used with our 
patent staple greatly improves same. 


HIT Otpyy 
WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
Ney, HAND aaaca eas 
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RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Siano 53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
‘“ROYAL'' PRESS PAPERS 





Howard Dust Duster Company 
200 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS. 

The Original Chem- HOWARD a oe anp * 

i ith Hot 

lealy Treated Dest DUSTLESS-DUSTER Water and Soap and 

Cloth. Retain its Properties 


RADE MARK 


BARBER - COLMAN COMPANY 


Main Orrice Ano FacTrory 





Rocnroro itu 
Boston. Mass. Greenvitce.S.c. 


WARP TYING MACHINES 
HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 












“NO OIL TO SOIL” 






















Schofield Patent Automatic 
Opener and Duster 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and 
kindred fibrous substances. 


“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 
Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste Pull- 


ers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Uair Pickers, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders, 
Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Mr. Knitting Manufacturer, 
Mr. Machinery Dealer, 


Mr. Supply House, 
Mr. Yarn Man, 


Are You a Member of the Happy Family? 


(National Association of Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers) 


IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


Re Rl 


Make your preparations for the 


NINTH ANNUAL REUNION 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 5th to 9th, 1913 





Ask C. B. Carter, Secretary, 314 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, to 
give you full particulars of this FAMILY CIRCLE. It’s an intensely in- 


teresting proposition, from which substantial results may be realized. 
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THE MERROW! 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging] | 
and Scallop Stitch Machines 


Our New Style 60 Machine 


For Trimming and Overseaming in one operation pro- 
duces the strongest seam with the greatest economy. 


USE STYLE 60S for welting Stockings, blind stitch. 
USE STYLE 60H for hemming bottoms of Underwear. 
USE STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 

STYLE 18 is for Horse Blankets. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND CATALOGUE 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


28 Laurel Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


427 Broadway, New York, 237 Market St., Chicago 
Knickerbocker Bld’g, 6th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





NYE & TREDICK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib 


Knitting Machinery 


peat iG | ome 


Underwear and Hosiery 





Office and Show Rooms 


718-720 Cherry St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Equip Your Trucks with 
CLARK CASTERS 
You will be surprised at the better service 


which they will give you. 
If you do not build your own 
Trucks, why not let us figure on 


your requirements. 
Write for Catalog 


The Geo. P. Clark Co. 


“Pioneer Truck and Caster Mfrs.”’ 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


New York Office: 13-21 Park Row 


The American Audit Co. 


F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., Pres. Telephone Main 872 

THEO. COCHEU, Jr., V.-Pres. & Secy. Cable Address 

A. F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer. Amdit New York 
100 Broadway (Home Office) 


NEW YORK— 33d St. & Sth Ave., Waldorf-Astoria 
ATLANTA BRANCH—1015-1019 4th National Bank Building 


CHICAGO—Margquette “el 

BOSTON—Exchange Buildin 

PHILADELPHI ‘A Bellevue. Stratford. 

BAL canton hn Buildin ng. 

wie ha TON, D. C.—Colorado Building. 

NE ORLE ANS—Maison Blanche. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Western Metropolis Bank Dameine. 
RICHMOND D VA.—American National Bank Building. 
LONDON, C.—60 Gresham St. Bank. 

MILWAUKEE —Ploabinton Bank Building. 


Specialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 


C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., Resident Vice-President. 
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Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 


FEATURES 


Rectangular Slots, 
Hardened at Bot- 
tom,Sectional 
Caps and Cam 
Rings, Hardening 
and Ground §sur- 
faces, Sensitive 
Take-Ups, Two 
Speed Drive, Dog- 
less Attachment, 


PRODUCTS 


Under ‘wear, Sweat- 
ers, Cuffs with Cut 
Welt, Selvage, or 
French Welt, Man- 
tles, | Collarettes, 
Toques, Golf Caps, 
Hosiery Tops, 
Skirts, Borders, 


Corset Covers, But- 


Positive Pattern 
Mechanism, Nee- 
dle Guard and Pro- 
tector, Automatic 
Stop Motions, Elec- 
tric Cloth Cutters. 


ton Stays, Mittens, 
Bandages. 








Stock Holder 


One of the most important requisites in life is to learn where to get good 
value for your money. This advertisement is to enable you to satisfy your- 
self where you can get that value in circular latch needle knitting machinery 
and accessories—machinery which pays the best returns when its efficiency 
as well as its first cost is considered. We make that kind. If you doubt it, 
won't you write to us when in need of knitting machinery and let us demon- 
strate what advantages our make has for you? 


Wildman Mfg. Co. 


NORRISTOWN, PENN. 


Established 1889 ay 





ee 


LE | 
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Quality of Product Secures for Our Customers 
STAFFORD & HOLT 


Builders of 
CIRCULAR 


Rib Knitting 
Machinery 














_THAT SATISFY — 
f Style Fabrics. 
FOR 


Underwear, Sweaters 
Toques, Cardigan 
Jackets, Borders, Etc. 
Also Builders of 


Napping 
Machines 


The Stafford and Holt 
Pineapple Stitch Ma- 
chine is the Latest 





ASK THOSE WHO KNOW 


Write for Descrip- 
tive Circular 


Acme Knitting Machine & Needle Co. Little Falls, 





Franklin, N. H. —— heats 


Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











YOUR HOSIERY CLOTH AND YARN SINGEING 


Can be done at less cost in less time, better and 
more uniformly by the gas produced. by the 


20th Century Gas Machine 






Quality 


AND 


Economy 











"7 Best Service 


rs e re” ~—s Least Cost INVINCIBLE : 
Rees motel or St Was all chovatns of Gs god yoo JENCKES KNITTING MACHINE COMPANY 


finish. No air mixed at burners. Write for proposition 
and catalog. PAWTUCKET, 2: 2: RHODE ISLAND 
1211-1217 Filbert Street 


THE C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. Philadelphia Show Rooms, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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LEIMAN BROS. 
POWERFUL 
DURABLE NOISELESS 


Own 
Wear 













For all 
Gas and 0} 
Appliancas 
Sand 
Blastin : 
Vacuum 
CLEANING 



























ABOVE ILLUSTRATION SHOWS 7 OF THE 


8 SIZES | FOR 


TP lle 
BLOWE 
VACUUM 
PUMPS 


For Suction 
This picture shows the power of the smallest size vacuum or Blo ing 
pump we make. The Tank was cross-braced inside and is of 


heavy galvanized sheet iron. While we do not recommend the 
pumps for more -han 20 in. vacuum, this collapse oecurred under 
test at 22 inches. A quarter horse power mo*or was used. 





PATENTED 







For Portable 
or Stationary ‘ 
Cleaning Outfits 













Examine the illustration showing the interior of the ma 
chine above and you need not be an expert mechanic to see 
why they are so very effective. To see why they sake up their 
own wear. To see why they can maintain a very high vacuum. 








Notice also the comparative size of the piston and the cylinder 
and also the large interior capacity or displacement of the 
pump. Compare these features with any other vacuum pump 
or blower you have ever seen and then we are sure of what 
your decision will be. 







GET CATALOG 237 FOR BLOWERS 
“ ee 238 “ VACUUM PUMPS 


LEIMAN BROS. “NEW YorK 
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Knuckle’ Joint 
Baling 
Press 
IN SIZES 


50 to 
500 TONS 


Send for Catalog 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO. 


455 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 


COTTON 











“For Your Pressing Needs” 
Save the By-Products by baling with a 


Hydraulic Press 


The illustration shows 
a steel box baling press 
for baling waste paper, 
cotton waste, and loose 
material of various 
kinds. Note the size 
and general makeup of 
this press. 


Our 


Cotton Compresses 
have no superiors. 


We have a big line of 
standard lard and 
grease, oil,,and baling 
presses, and are fitted 
for making any kind 
of a special press you 
may desire. 

Let us send you 

full particulars. 


The Hydraulic 
Press Mfg. Co. 


36 Lincoln Ave. 
MOUNT GILEAD, 0O. 





, Eastern Office:—Room 
FIG. 478 1105-F 39-41 Cortland* 
200-Ton Steel Box Baling Press St., New York City. 





wriln 


RELIANCE 


Hot Plate Screw Press 


FOR 





Write for Catalog and Prices 
CHARLES HART, 





FRANKFORD, PHILA. 












Hosiery and Underwear 


Reliance Machine Works, 






Send Us Your Orders for 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
High or Low Carbon 
CUMBERLAND TURNED AND 
GROUND SHAFTING. 
SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING. 
TOOL STEEL, 


Carbon and High Speed, 


SPRING WIRES. 


FIELD & CO., Inc. 


116 North 7th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Complete stock for immediate shipment 
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Don’t Use Good Oil 
To Spoil Good Fabric 


If your lineshaft hangers are oiled once a month, it is 
a certainty that most of the oil put in leaks out. 

A considerable percentage of it drips on goods in 
process, or is precariously restrained by drip pans hung 
beneath the hangers. 

The mixture of machine oil arid dress goods improves 
neither. If the oil must be thrown away, it can be wiped 
up with something cheaper than the exclusive product of 
your looms. If the fabrics must be spoiled, they will burn 
sufficiently well without the added oil. 

But it isn’t necessary to waste either the oil or the 
fabrics. The right sort of hangers can be made, to all 
practical intent, oil-tight. It’s only a question of elim- 
inating wear. so that a closure around the shaft, once 
tight, will stay tight. 


HES S~-BRIGHT BALL BEARINGS 


Built ror Endurance 


are wearless because virtually frictionless. Their oil- 
tightness, though especially valuable in textile mills, 
is an incidental result of the power-saving qualities which 
lead to their endurance. They pay for themselves in the 
power they save alone. The material they save is pure 
gain. The oil they save amounts to about 
\ 4 i 4/5 of the usual oil bill for hanger lubrica- 
2 tion. 
) Consult our Engineering Department re- 
Ss) garding a trial line of shafting in . 
\874_ Hess-Bright Ball Bearing Hangers 











You will be thankful for the introduction to 
the modern power-savers., 






The Hess-Bright Manufacturing Co. ' 


| ea STR RHEE 
East Erie Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hess-Bright Ball Bearing = 
Hanger in section. 
The non-dripping kind! 
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EUREKA FIRE HOSE 


Was Awarded 
GRAND 
PRIZE 
at the 
St. Louis 

Exposition 
1904 
for 

Superior 
Quality 











SE: 
| ry 


aLF FIRE HOSE lb 





Including the Celebrated Brands 
EUREKA PARAGON RED CROSS 
Four Ply Three Ply Two Ply 


The only circular and seamless woven brands of fire hose 
that possess four,—three and two entirely distinct and indepen- 
dent plies, and can be entirely separated, and possess four,— 
three and two warp and filling threads. 


FOR FACTORY AND MILL PROTECTION 


These goods are especially adapted for use in Cotton, Oil, 
Woolen, Silk Print, Knit Goods and Carpet Mill, Pulp and Pa- 
per Mills, Sugar neries, Ice and Refrigerating chinery, 
Chemical Works, Tanneries, Etc. 


Samples and Full Information given on Application. 
EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
AGENCIES: Charlotte, Greensboro, N. C., Atlanta, Ga., 

N Memphis. 


COTTON ST 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


ATES BELTING & SUPPLY COMPANY, 











ELECTRIC SINGEING MACHINERY 


FOR COTTON, WORSTED, SILK AND SCHAPPE YARNS 
AND WIDEGOODS 


Economy, Quality, Hygiene 


We lower your cost of production from 30 to 60 per cent. 

We produce yarns of finer quality. 

We produce yarns of better color. 

We give you absolutely clean yarns and CLEAN SAFE 
K-ROOMS. 


Simple to operate. 

The only machine that allows manufacturers to meet the 
demands of increasingly rigid legislation controlling the health 
conditions of the work-room. 


SOCIETE ANONYME ELECTRO-TEXTILE 
SOLE AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 


THEO. F. HUSSA, ..:%5 ., New York 











NEWARK, 





PERFECT 
LUBRICATION 








The Hyatt Flexible Rollers 
are placed in the box with 
spirals alternately right and 
left hand. The spiral acts 
as an oil carrier, distribut- 
ing the oil to all parts of the 
bearing, insuring perfect 
lubrication. The Hyatt 
Roller Bearing on your line 
shafting will save you ten 
to fifteen per cent of your 
power; you are losing that 
amount every working day 
in overcoming friction in 


the babbitt boxes. 


The first step in stopping 
that leak is to write for Bul- 
letin 400D. Just tear out 
this page and write your 
name on it. 


Hyatt Rotter Bearine Co. 


New JERSEY 


2053-B 
a 
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WIRE RAILINGS *2>°nn 


DUFUB all COMPANY, 
811 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 


Wire Railings jon Cometarion Jan, Lawne, Gardens and 


Balconies, Office and rilles, Counter Rail- 
nigs, Elevater Sve diene and Cabs, Window 
Guards, Tree Guards, Sand and Coal Screens, Wire 


Cloth, Sieves, Fenders, Wire Chairs, Settees, etc. 



























The Felton Curved Sweep ET a 


for our tor. ay 
Saves the broom expense. A push broom with a siittis. gosta nothing for repairs.” We also fursish 
curve that throws the dirt and lint to the center. PME jicte, ‘Our TELEPHONE SYSTEM 1s 
Let Us Figure on Your Brushes ME without a central operator: we install and 
‘‘Southern Made Mill Brushes Made Right.’’ TE a onten C LECTRIC TIME SYS. 
D. D. FELTON BRUSH COMPANY form ime ie al" aeperumen ente, “Our Ean: 





loyees’ is the best on the market, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA On waene eee eES RANDALL co.* 


CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the handling of wool and cotton stock, rags. excelsior, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, wet or ot tak. A i Boer 
elevators, steam heatins and venti ting and mi { work generally. ' Blower and fan work a specia 
“This conveyor is patente 1. Beware of infringement. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
215 NORTH SECOND ST., . * 3 . és ° : PHILADELPHIA, PA 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., BRISTOL, R. I. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 
Dixon Patent Locking and Stirrup Adjusting Saddles and Stirrups 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle rolls, without stopping your frames, when lo 


led cotton is used. The stirrup is always in place. No bent stirrup resting on rolls. Manufacturers 
nds of saddles, stirrups and levers. Send for samples and prices. Spimners’ Supplies in General. 


The “Lawrence” Mill’ Crayon | BUT ARI EIR Mmmm UE Lb 


is clean, gritless, economical, IS A CRITERION OF THE STANDARD 
ro] me Zell] - M1 -leleleions 


Our PRINTWELL PLATES will give Them the Right Impression 
ALABAMA ENGRAVING CO., BIRMINGHAM 


and perfectly safe. 
Improved formula and process. 


The. Standard Crayon Mfg. Co., 


Danvers, Mass. 





Manufac- 
GENERATORS, MOTORS AND TRANSFORMERS : 
Intelligently Designed, Carefully Built and Thoroughly ee 
Tested. Long Service, Low Cost of Maintenance and and 
High Efficiency are the Standards of our Apparatus. Repairers of 
Send for our Pamphlet B on C-W Electrical Machinery 
Textile Mill of Every Description 
CROCKER -WHEELER co. Let us Estimate. BRUSHE We oie save oe money 
Offices in all the Principal Cities AMPERE, N. J. M. COCKER & CO., _938 Spring Garden Street, PHILADELPHIA ,PA 

















The Unquestionable References of Bradley ‘he Bradley Stencil Machine sno 


‘W rue lor catalogue aad price list. 


MILL- LIGHT Stencil 


st _ loss ts: meen Machine 


Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 

Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
30c or $3.00 per doz. Manufacturers 

faults of of Oil Stencil Papers. 

Writ Write for Prices and Samples. 


The Cliariesil. Beovil Paint Co., A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO., 


Beekman W YORK. 
188 Montague St.. BROOKLYN, N. Y 9 Street, a ba 
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Necessaries for the Mill and Shipping Department 
CARY’S EVERLASTING a CARY’S BALE BAND AND BUCKLES 
FLEXIBLE STEEL MAT THOSE WHO HAVE TRIED THEM SAY THEY ARE THE BEST 
Has a Scraping Surface in Every Direction. =" 5 — 
Practically Indestructible. s 3 . 










| soem 
einforced Edges 


Sides 


THE ABOVE SHOWS A BALE OF COTTON SEROURELY FASTENED 
BY OUR BALE TIES AND BUCKLES 
NOTE ITS NEAT AND COMPACT APPEARANCE 
» Buckle can be applied with the Locking or Hook part next to the Bale, 
so that there is no possibility of its getting caught in other 
Bales when piled together. 
Also Manufacturers of 


TWISTED AND FLAT WIRE BOX STRAPS and a 


SPECIAL SIZES TO ORDER FULL LINE OF SHIPPERS’ SPECIALTIES. 
19 and 21 Roosevelt Street, 


Cary Manufacturing Company, * ‘New YORE NY. 


wo OS SSS SEE 


Nn 


6% 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


OF 
New Improved High-Grade Chicago Real Estate. 








The U. 8. 
Government 
has contracted for this 

Mat to be used in all its 
buildings throughout the U. 8. 


TEN REGULAR STOCK SIZES. 














FRANK B. COMINS, 
Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, 


President. 


The American Moistening Company 
120 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Received the Highest Award on recom- 
mendation of the Franklin Institute for 


The Chicago Title & Trust Company, 





“Simplicity and Originality of Design’’ 


Is the largest manufacturer of Humidifiers 
in the world. The last twenty years re- 
ceiving the Highest awards in this coun- 
try and Europe for its Air-Moistening 
System. Eight Gold Medals and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 
And Has Been Adopted by the Representative 
Manufacturers of this Country. 

The only Syetermadepted in the Textile 
Schools. Write for Booklet ““T’’ on Humid- 
ification. Legal proceedings will at once 


be taken against infringers and users of 
infringements. 


-JOHN HILL, soutnern representative 
510 Third Nat’] Bank Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 









capital $5,000,000, acts as trustee, guaran- 
tees the Titles and certifies on each loan 
as to its genuineness. 






No investor has ever lost a dollar of 
principal or interest omany bond or mort- 
gage bought through~ts. 










Write for circular A705 of 
Bonds and Mortgages. 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Bank Floor Royal Insurance Building 
167-169 Jackson Boulevard - : CHICAGO 
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A Westinghouse 500 Kw. Bieeder Turbine Installation 


The POWER CHARGE generally bears 
a good ratio to NET PROFIT. Ina Textile 
Mill there are particularly good opportuni- 
ties for effecting economies in this respect. 

An automatic bleeder turbine, for instance, 
will furnish power at almost 100% efficiency 
as a by-product of the steam necessary for 
drying and other heating. This is because 
any heat not extracted in thé form of power, 
still remains in the steam. 

Our nearest district office will gladly fur- 
nish any specific information which you 
may desire on the subject. 


The Westinghouse Machine Company 


Prime Movers and Auxiliaries East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New Lig 165 Broadwa Cleveland. Weptingpouse Building Sa ne ene: Ete 
Den ectric 
Mirk & Co. 


Bosto 1 Devonshire Clevelan Ry ey 
Atlanta, ‘Candies ‘Building ie Silie St. San Francisco, Hunt, 
ee 1108 “Traction Bld 


g. 
Mexico, Compania Ingeniera Importadora y Contratista, 8S. A. 
(Successors to G. Braniff & Company), City of Mexico. 
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Find Out How 
Belting Should 


Be Made 


Belts are “blind” buys at the most—only use will prove their worth. But 
costly experiments with this belt or that can be avoided by investigating 
the experience and facilities behind the maker. If you know how belting 
should be made, your interests are safeguarded. 

These pictures are from the plant of a company which began manufac- 
turing belts on a quality basis in 1842. They illustrate the care taken in 


every step of making. 


COCHECO BELTING 


“backed by 70 years’ success” 


We have prepared an illustrated booklet covering all the important fa-- 
tory processes. 

It starts with the leather, tanned by slow oak bark process—carries you 
through the careful currying and stretching processes—to the matching 
and finishing of the complete belt. 


47 pages to help you I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS, Dover, N. H. 
Why these careful factory processes insure belt 
quality is clearly shown. This book brings you 
vital information on one of your big expenditures. 
And the rules for using and fixing belts are in- 
valuable. So send the coupon today—this big 








If your 47-page booklet will help me to choose belting, 


send it free. 


hook ta fren 40 factory executives. ae cae hg) GLUE RIS SE aGNES cee Ce ee 
I. B. Willi &S | 
a * l ams ons, EE a ee 
Dover, N. H. 
New York Chicago Boston How much belting purchased per year ........................ 
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A Ready - to - Lay 
Roofing Made of 
Solid Rock Fibres 

wipe Ge oy Republi Rooted with JM Asbeates aosng.  O™S \ 


J-M Asbestos Ready Roofing is literally made of solid rock fibres. 

Its base consists of felt made of stone—pure Asbestos. And Asbestos is a natural rock formation. Like all rock 
or stone, practically everlasting. And known the world over as fireproof. It is the same material that is used to hold 
the flame in gas grates—the same material of which we make Asbestos Theater Curtains. You know that Asbestos 
Curtains are required by law, as protection against fire, in theaters of nearly all cities. 

veal as wonder this Asbestos or stone roofing never catches fire, even when neighboring buildings burn to the 
ground. 


J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING 


Won't Burn—Woen’t Rot or Decay—Needs No Coating. 

We use several layers of this asbestos or stone felt. And cement them together with genuine Trinidad Lake As- 
phalt—that wonderful mineral cement which,.in Asphalt pavements, stands the grinding of wheels and the hammer- 
ing of hoofs for 30 to 40 years. 

With such indestructible materials as these, do you wonder that J-M Asbestos Roofing often outlasts the building it 
covers? And do you wonder that this all-mineral roofing will never need a single cent’s worth of paint to keep it 
from rotting, decaying or otherwise deteriorating? 

We'll sell you J-M Asbestos Roofing direct from our nearest Branch, if your dealer won't supply you. 


Write nearest branch for samples and Catalog No. 303 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
=e, | ee eee 


Albany Buffalo Cleveland Indianapolis Louisville New Orleans Philadelphia agg 


Baltimore Chicago Dallas Kansas City Milwaukee New York Pittsburgh Louis 
Boston Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles Minn olis Omaha San Francisco Syracuse 


REVERSIBLE FANS © 


JUST THE THING 


WHY? Because you can change the position of the dis- 
charge to any angle, as well as change the inlet from left 


to right or vice versa. 
THE WHEEL 


JUST THE THING 


WHY? Because it is made in one 
plece—no bolts—no nuts—no screws 
—nothing to work loose or catch the 
cotton. 


Get Our Latest Catalogue 


THE NEW YORK BLOWER CO. 


Works :— General Offlicce:— 
25th Place and Stewart Ave., 
BUCYRUS, OHIO CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Over 10,000 H.P. of G-E Induction 


Motors are in Use in These Six Greenville, 
South Carolina, Mills. 


That up-to-date electric motor driving is popular 
in the Scuth is shown by the fact that in one 
city alone over 10,000 h. p. of General Elece 
tric Company alternating current 3-phase, 
60 cycle, 550 and 2200 volt motors 

are in use in six of its mills. 


Subdivision of power in these 
mills does away with excessive 
line-shaft friction losses and 
gives increased product- 

ion at less power cost 

over the results 
obtainable by 

steam engine 


én aol line-shaft 


Monoghan Mills 


Dunean Mills 
Brandon Mills 


American Spinning 
Company 
—_ Bionalioey 

and Finishing | are rea- 
Company sons — good 
reasons why 
75% of all elec- 
tric textile mill power 
in this country passes 
through G-E motors. It 
will pay you to investigate. 


General Electric 
Company 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 


Principal Office: Mill Power Dept. 
Schenectady, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


Sales Offices in the following Cities 


Atlanta, Ga. Cincinnati, Ohio New Haven, Conn. St. Louis, Mo. 
Baltimore, Md. Cleveland, Ohio New Orleans, La. Seattle, Wash, 
Birmingham, Ala, Dayton, Ohio New York, N. Y. Spokane, Wash. 
Boston, Mass. Denver, Colo, Philadelphia, Pa. Springfield, Mass. 
Buffalo, N: Y. it, Mich. Providence, R.L Syracuse, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N.C. (Off. of Sol’g Agt.) Richmond, Va. Youngstown, Ohio 
Chattanooga, Tenn Memphis, Tenn. Rochester, N. Y. 3676 

Chicago, Ill. Milwaukee, Wis. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Make Your Woodwork || _ There is a difference in the quality and efficiency of 
7 various makes of Caustic Soda and Bleaching Powder. 
Last Longer fff We want to tell you why 


we think our make is best. 


“@ETTENEY” =» | M@UQ(@) =i 


(Reg. Trade Mark) 


Wood Preservative 


Has stood the test of time 


SO 
IMM MOny . 


WOK 
OHH 


WWW 
MS MM. K 


j SEER lytic Cell, for producing 7 
Yj SODA (G Yy Caustic Soda and Bleach Y 
4 : d Yj in your own plant, from Yj 


Has given satisfactory results since | 867 salt. 


Send for our descriptive booklet 
New England Representatives, 


The Northeastern Company ] ANY ) |] 4. Russel Marble & Co., 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. g wa ae Yy Worcester & Boston 


NOTICE 


Make your headquarters while attending the Convention in 
April at the 


SHOREHAM HOTEL 


H STREET, N. W. AT ISTH STREET 


Washington's newest and most modern hotel, just opened 
under new’ownership and new management. 

















THESE MENDING EYES 


Always Match Perfectly 
and Weave Smoothly 











SPARTAN : 
BELTING 


Does resist the action of water, steam, oil, heat 
generated by excessive pulley friction, and gas 
or acid fumes. This we guarantee and wel- exscily the same manner 2s our harnesses. 


come any test. j ; , 
4 We furnish them of the same size of twine 


In bleacheries, dye houses, cotton mills, and 
other textile plants, Spartan belting repeatedly as the harness on which they are to be used 


outwears three ordinary belts, and at the same so that 0 manded-in eve will weave:as well 

time gives maximum service and with greater 

economy, because of its unusual pliability and 
stronger grip. 

Write for Spartan book and in all sizes of twine. 

further particulars. 


















Our loom harness mending eyes are made in 


and wear as long as any other eye in the 


harness. We carry in stock mending eyes 





The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Franklin and Suffolk Streets GARLAND MFG. CO., (G) 
WORCESTER, MASS. Saco, Maine 
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WHEN IS A TRUST NOT A TRUST? 








It has for a long time been a mystery why so large a 
percentage of the legal fraternity gravitates to Washing- 
ton in the guise of congressmen. But all is now plain. 
They go there not merely to make the laws, but to so 
instruct the attorney-general that it will be well nigh im- 
possible for him to miseonstrue such laws after they are 
mace. This is right and proper, and will remove the neces- 
sity of prize offers of $5,000 more or less for an under- 
standable rendition of a law suitable for comprehension 
by the non-legal mind. It also allows interested voters to 
draw conclusions otherwise unobtainable. 

A recent example of this was seen when the prohibition 
of the prosecution of labor unions and farmers’ organiza- 
tions under the Sherman anti-trust law by the Department 
of Justice, was written into the sundry civil appropriation 
bill by the House of Representatives. Press dispatches 
state that by a vote of 30 to 22 an amendment offered by 
Representative Hamill of New Jersey was adopted, provid- 
ing that no part of an appropriation of $300,000 authorized 
for the enforcement of the anti-trust law should be ex- 
penced to prosecute any voluntary organization of working 
nien. A similar amendment applying to farmers’ ¢o-opera- 
tive organizations, offered by Representative Roddenbury, 
of Georgia, was also adopted. 

From this it is evident that a farmers’ organization like 
the Southern States Cotton Corporation for example, who 
“propose to measure out the cotton which they raise to those 
who use it, when they want it, and at a price which should 
be satisfactory to all, as it will be placed on a basis only 
of profit to those who grow it,” is to be exempt from prose- 
eution. The fact that they say, “We want not only as high 
a price as we can get, but also we want all the profits that 
at present are made between the plantation and the mill,” 
does not alter the situation in the least. 

It is evidently up to Patton and his colleagues to become 
farmers. They surely asked no more with their cotton cor- 
ner than “as high a price as we can get.” Still they were 
convicted under the Sherman law. Doubtless the “back to 
the farm” movement will presently become popular among 
trust magnates and other “malefactors of great wealth.” 

A national law is or should be made applicable to all 
the people, otherwise it would be obnoxious to our sense of 
justice. Yet here was a law practically denuded of its 
power insofar as two classes of our people were concerned. 
and if press reports are to be believed, it was so denuded 
by the vote of only 30 members of the house out of a total 
of over 380. Only 22 negative votes are reported. Where 
were the other 330-odd members? What they thought about 
the amendment is not recorded? It is evident, however, 
that to be a member of a labor union or a farmers’ organi- 
zation is, in the opinion of our national legislators, suffi- 
cient cause for class discrimination. 

Fortunately this bill was vetoed by the President be- 
cause of the provision criticised. This he declared was 
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“elass legislation of the most vicious sort’,’ and that it would 
undoubtedly be held unconstitutional by the courts. When 
the veto was announced, the House promptly passed the 
bill over the President’s head. Senator Poindexter, how- 
ever, succeeded in preventing a vote in the Senate by fili- 
buster. 

It is to be hoped that now the majority of the members 
of Congress have had their attention called to this stultify- 
ing clause, that when the bill again comes up for passage, 
this and all other attempts at class legislation will be 
soundly denounced and defeated. 


EQUITABLE LAWS FOR WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION. 


In another column appears a letter to the New York Sun 
entitled, “Mary Konovsky’s Wage.” This letter emphasizes 
the conerete fact that many people desire Mary’s employer, 
a textile manufacturer, to pay her a wage exceeding $6 a 
week, while singly or collectively they are themselves unwil- 
ling to employ her even at that price. In the last paragraph 
of this letter the writer asks, “Is there a true lesson in this 
letter? Are we not a nation of hypocrites, a race loving to 
pluck the beam in our brother’s eye, being blind ourselves?” 

These questions strike deeper than the subject of wages. 
They are often applicable at the time of legislative enact- 
ments that desire to control or restrain certain classes of 
entrepreneurs without affecting other certain classes. <A 
typical example of this was seen in a certain Southern state 
in 1912, when a child labor act, aimed at the cotton manu- 
facturers, was defeated because the manufacturers succeed- 
ed in having it amended so as to include the department 
stores and other similar employers of labor. 

Another example is to be found in the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws of many states. There is very little doubt 
that workmen’s compensation legisjation has come to stay. 
Humane and economic considerations demand such laws. 
They should, however, be reasonably uniform and applica- 
ble to every employer of labor regardless of the number 
of his employees or the class or kind of employment fur- 
nished. 

House Bill No. 39 in the state of North Carolina is 
known as the “Workmen’s Compensation Act.” This is 
ealled “A Loaded Bill,” by the Charlotte Observer in a re- 
cent editorial. “Not only does there appear to be danger 
in it to the small manufacturer,” says the Observer, “but it 
will menace the farmer and all employers of labor. If it is 
enacted into law, the farmer will find himself not only liavle 
for any injury a farm hand may receive, but for any disfig- 
urement to his person. That is to say, if an employee is 
kicked in the face by a mule, and his face is searred, the 
farmer can be made to pay not only for the hurt, but for the 
sear. If a cook in the kitchen slips up on the grease she has 

spilled and breaks a bone, the employer is liable under the 
act to pay her damages. It is hardly probable that the peo- 
ple of North Carolina are prepared to have an act of that 
sort fastened upon them. A law of so wide a scope should 
have study by the people. This proposed law does not seem 
to be in the main more stringent than laws of other states, 
but while the well-to-do employers are in a measure pro- 
tected, the small operators could be forced out of business 
as the result of a single accident. The smaller manufac- 
turers in the state have cause for concern over this bill. 
There is evidently in it much room for amendment.” 
This is the attitude assumed in nearly every state when a 
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law of this kind is contemplated. It will be noted that “the 
well-to-do employers are in a measure protected,” but the 
Observer does not explain in what manner, and it is to be 
presumed that it is because they are large entrepreneurs, or 
well-to-do, and can therefore supposedly better afford to 
pay such compensation than a farmer or householder em- 
ploying only one or two persons. But can they? Is not 
the proportionate risk of the large and small entrepreneurs 
on exactly the same basis? 

These same ideas have been advanced in other sections 
when similar compensation bills were up for passage and 
in several cases the law was amended accordingly. For 
example: of the sixteen states having some form of com- 
pensation law, four grant exemption ‘from liability when 
the employed are engaged in agricultural or domestic serv- 
ice. Why was this done? A well-known authority on the 
subject says, “except that the farmers have votes and all 
those employing domestic servants have votes, I see no jus- 
tification for leaving out household domestic servants and 
farm laborers. My own judgment is that a workmen’s 
compensation bill should include all industries. Why not? 
If you include the one or two or three or more barbers who 
are working for a boss barber, why should you not include 
the one or two or three or more farm hands who are working 
for a boss farmer? And why should you decide that a 
household domestic servant who received an accidental bod- 
ily injury should shift for herself, while you take care of a 
stable man, working in a livery stable, who receives an 
accidental bodily injury? The only answer I know is 
‘Votes.’ ” 

Is justice fully served by allowing compensation to the 
cotton mill operative who has received injuries while at- 
tending to her work in the mill, and at the same time ex- 
tending only charity to the hired girl in the kitehen who is 
injured by the explosion of a gas stove, or as the Observer 
says, “slips up on the grease she has spilled and breaks a 
bone?” 

Not only is it obviously unfair to the employee to so 
discriminate against certain employments, but it is still 
more unfair to the employer. The employee can change his 
or her employment and secure a position in one of the 
compensated trades without severe financial loss, while the 
cotton manufaeturer, for example, has to stick to his pro- 
fession because his entire savings are often invested in the 
plant and stock in process. Moreover, if the suggestions of 
the Observer were adopted and the “smaller manufacturers” 
were exempted, where would the line be drawn? What is a 
“smaller manufacturer?” Kansas law-makers decided it 
proper to regard as employers those “by whom fifteen or 
more workmen have been (employed) continuously for more 
than one month at the time of the accident.” This, however, 
applies only to specified industries “in or about a railway, 
factory, mine or quarry, electric, building or engineering 
work, laundry, natural gas plant, and all employments 
wherein a process requiring the use of any dangerous, ex- 
plosive or inflammable materials is carried on, which is con- 
ducted for business, trade or gain.” Would this list exempt 
the “smaller manufacturers?” 

Ohio, Indiana and Rhode Island law-makers consider 
the regular or continuous employment of five or more 
workmen or operatives as the necessary requirement for the 
compensation act to apply. In these states the “smaller 
manufacturers” are reduced to a third of the size of the 
Kansas variety. By, the Rhode Island law it will be seen 
that a barber working in a shop for a boss barber who em- 
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ploys only four men, has no compensation protection, while 
another member of the trade working for another boss bar- 
ber just across the street, where six men are employed, is 
protected by law. Should laws be enacted applicable to all 
the people, or should distinctions be made to tranquilize 
certain classes at the expense of others? If farm laborers 
are eliminated, most of the farmers will be for the bill, no 
matter how drastic it may be, while if farm laborers are in- 
cluded the majority of the farmers will be against it. By 
making the farmers perties at interest, a powerful ally 
will be gained to assist in keeping the law within reasonable 
limits. If it also covers domestic servants, every citizen 
employing a cook, or a maid, will be immediately and vital- 
ly interestec. This will mean a careful study of the condi- 
tions involved and a more or less intelligent conception of 
what such a law will mean not only to the large and “well-to 
do” employers, but what it will mean to thousands of em- 
ployees as well. 

It will be a wise move on the part of the state associa- 
tions of textile and other manufacturing interests, to have 
their legislative committees inform themselves on this im- 
portant subject and keep in touch with what the law-mak- 
ers of their state are contemplating along the line of work- 
men’s compensation. The necessary increase in the cost 
of workmen’s compensation insurance over the old employ- 
ers’ liability insurance was shown by President Lott in the 
January issue of Corron, and this emphasizes the inealeula- 
ble value of carefvl, regular and skillfiil inspection in addi- 
tion to and in connection with the adoptién of scientific 
methods of accident prevention, which will tend to reduce 
the risk and therefore the cost. Mr. Lott has truly said that 
“the prevention of accidents is better than all the compen- 
sation for accidents in the world,” and the dominant phase 
of the workmen’s compensation movement is and will con- 
tinue to be a concentrated effort toward greater industrial 
safety and in as far as it is possible the absolute prevention 
of industrial accidents. It will be primarily necessary, 
however, to secure the passage of equitable laws that shall 
not militate against any certain class of either employers 
or employees and that will at the same time have a scope 
wice enough to make every voter so interested in the condi- 
tions involved as to induce careful study and intelligent un- 
derstanding. 


The following note, which appeared in a recent issue of 
Iron Age, would seem to indicate that other defects may 
be found in some of the present workmen’s compensation 
laws that need attention and amendment: 

“Intoxication does not constitute willful misconduct on 
the part of an employee within the meaning of the Wis- 
consin workmen’s compensation act, according to a decision 
of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, in awarding 
$2,040 to the widow of Patrick Smith, employee of the 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Grand Rapids, as com- 
pensation for his death. The evidence was conclusive that 
Smith was intoxicated, and it was found that but for the 
intoxication the accident would not have happened. How- 
ever, the commission holds that the point was Celiberately 
omitted from the law because it is accepted that, if a man 
is known to be addicted to drinking to a degree that such 
action would make him unfit or dangerous as an employee, 
‘he should not be employed.” 
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MARY KONOVSKY’S WAGE. 
(A Letter to the New York Sun). 


Among the stories of striking mill operatives at Little 
Falls told to the commissioners of mediation and arbitra- 
tion for the state of New York, that of a girl whom I 
shall call Mary Konovsky was the most impressive in many 
tways. The young woman swore to the following statement, 
rendered into English by an interpreter: 

. “My name is Mary Konovsky; I am 22 years olc. | 
an speak no English, nor can I read or write in that 
language. I was born in Russian Poland. I have been in 
this country three years. I was employed as a spinner in 
the X mill. I earned $6 a week. I live in a room with 
two other girls as poor as myself. For the room we pay 
$3 a week. We get our own breakfast and have dinner at 
a restaurant. When working we took our lunch with us to 
the mill and ate it there. I send no money home because I 
have none. I struck because my pay was too low. I want 
a raise of 15 per cent, and will return to work if I get 
that.” 

This testimony of Mary Konovsky has been published 
and republished throughout the country. In consequence, 
thousands of kind-hearted people have grieved over the 
pitiable condition of this poor Polancer, and their hearts 
have ached for her and her fellow strikers. The more 
sensational publications have held up to the execration of 
mankind the heartless, sordid manufacturers who paid such 
poor wages. 

With your permission and through your courtesy I 
would like to say a few words directly to these sympathetic 
people. Ladies and gentlemen: Mary Konovsky stands 
before the commissioners. Have a look at her. She is a 
poor human creature born and bred in poverty and misery, 
uneducated, untrained, stolid, stupid, but possessed of an 
immortal soul and eager for the betterment of her condi- 
tion. She wants $6.90 a week, and will be satisfied with 
that amount. Her former employer, a manufacturer who 
has a large factory, representing an investment exceeding 
a million dollars, who is the agent of the stockholders of his 
company, all of whom demand that he run his factory at a 
profit, says outspokenly: 

“T will pay Mary Konovsky $6 a week, and this is more 
than she is worth. She has no industrial training of any 
kind. All she is fit for is to mind a spinning frame and 
when the delicate threads break, tie the ends together. Her 
fingers are very clumsy at this, and she makes a great deal 
of waste. I even have to get her a little machine to place 
on her fingers to tie these ends, for the machinery is much 
cleverer than she. American girls of her own age in my 
factory are making from $10 to $14 a week. I had rather 
pay Mary three times her wages if she were of proportion- 
ate value to me. Unwittingly she has made me appear be- 
fore my fellowmen as a grinder down of the poor. She has 
injured my character and that of my mill. I will take her 
back if she wants to come, but really I don’t want her. I 
want trained, educated girls, if I can get them. There she 
stands. Her services are for sale at $6.90 a week.” 

You have heard the despised employer of labor, kind 
ladies and gentlemen. The services of Mary Konovsky are 
for sale. He bids $6 a week. What will you bid? You, 
mistress, housewife, with tender eyes, will you pay more 
than $6 a week for Mary? 

“No,” you say. “She cannot speak English. She is a 
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mere peasant, knows nothing of the mechanism of a modern 
kitchen. I don’t want her.” 

You, Mr. Storekeeper; what will you give? You could 
not use her services? She would not be able to stand be- 
hind your counter and sell goods? She is unprepossessing and 
uneouth? She cannot speak English? And what is this 
you say: 

“T cannot afford to pay $6 a week for girl clerks.” 

We pass you up for the kind gentleman who, per- 
haps, gushed unthinkingly. Come on all the rest of you; 
doctors, lawyers, clergymen, politicians, editors; what will 
you, bid for the services of Mary Konovsky? 

She wants only $6.90 a week. For God’s sake, gentle- 
men, don’t let the eruel mill get her again. Take her into 
your homes, into your offices, into your studies; give her a 
chance in the world. You ery all together: “We don’t 
want her. We have no use’ for her, but make that mill 
man pay her a living wage. She has our sympathies, but 
you ean see plainly we cannot employ her.” 

And you over there by the door, leaning against each 
other in sweet accord; you two, Mr. Labor Agitator and 
Mr. Yellow Journalist—come up here ané look at Mary. 
She wants a living wage; will you give it to her? 

“No,” you snarl back at me, “we won’t give it to her, 
but we will get it for her. We will bring mankind down 
to the level of Mary Konovsky, where she will have an 
equal opportunity in a fair competition of hands and 
brains.” 

And now you, Mr. Commissioner; you are last of all— 
you who love to investigate your fellows; speak up like a 
man and make us a bid for Mary. Not a peep out of you. 
It really looks as if it were up to Mary to choose between 
the river and the mill. 

Is there a true lesson in this letter? Are we not a 
nation of hypocrites, a race loving to pluck at the beam in 
our brother’s eye, being blind ourselves? 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION. 


The Entertainment Committee of the Southern Textile 
Association met at the Charleston Hotel, Charleston, 8. C., 
Saturday, February 8, 1913, with a local committee from 
Charleston; A. V. Snell, secretary of the chamber of com- 
meree; W. J. Hanlon, manager Charleston Hotel; George 
Lunk, R. A. Burriss, superintendent Royal Cotton Mills, and 
representatives of the different railroads. The committee 
decided to hold the annual meeting on Friday and Saturday, 
June 20 and 21, 1913, at the Isle of Palms Hotel. The fol- 
lowing has been arranged for by the committee: 

Free transportation to all guests and members on ears 
to and from the hotel to all parts of the city. On Saturday 
afternoon, June 21, the committee has arranged for a “Boat 
ride” around the harbor, which will be free to members and 
guests, and on which refreshments will be served. On this 
trip there will also be a band of music to lend to the enter- 
tainment of the participants. 

In regard to railroad rates. The committee has had this 
matter up with the Southeastern Passenger Association, and 
will be in a position to advise positively with reference to 
this in the near future. 

It is anticipated that the meeting to be hele in Charleston 
will be the largest that the association has experienced in 
the history of its existence. As above stated, the meeting 
will be held at the Isle of Palms, the “Coney Island” of the 
South, the beach of which is perfect. For miles it reaches 
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clear, unbroken, beautiful and descending gradually into 
the depths of the ocean. Also the many attractions offered 
by the city of Charleston itself, such as the old Faber 
place, Palmetto Park, the U. S. Navy yard, which has one 
of the largest’ dry docks in America, Forts Sumter and 
Moultrie, White Point Garcens, Mount Pleasant, Sullivan’s 
Island, Chicora Park, Goose Creek Church and the “Mag- 
nolia Garden on the Ashley,” which for its beauty is known 
the world over, and which is in its height during the days 
selected for the meeting of the association. 

The committee will issue circular letters from time vo 
time, as it is desired necessary, keeping the members posted 
as to what is to be done. 


On Saturday, February 15, the Board of Governors of 
the Southern Textile Association held a meeting in Green- 
ville, S. C., to decide certain matters relating to the gov- 
ernment of the association and the next meeting at Charles- 
ton. The results were not made public, but one action of 
publie interest was the appointment of a committee to ask 
the Textile Machinery Exhibitors’ Association to 
to give an exhibit at Greenville next fall. This association 
is composed of manufacturers of machinery and supplies 
who have joined forces to display their goods and have 
been giving big exhibitions in Boston biennially. The com- 
mittee appointed to take up the matter consists of W. M. 
Sherrardc, chairman; T. R. Hazel, M. O. Alexander, T. M. 
McEntire and W. H. Hardeman. 


In March, 1912, we devoted the entire general depart- 
ment of Corron to illustrated articles showing the im- 
proper methods then in use for storing cotton and the 
proper methods to adopt in order to eliminate the immense 
amount of country damage that would naturally accrue to 
cotton handled in this particular way. 

Conclusive evidence that such bad storage of cotton is 
causing an immense amount of damage has just been re- 
ceived in the form of a report forwarded from the secretary 
of the Manchester (England) Cotton Association to the 
Bureau of Domestic Commerce relative to the condition in 
which American cotton imported at that port was received. 
From the figures presented it appears that the quantity of 
country camaged cotton reported at Manchester for the 
year 1911-12, shows a large increase as compared with the 
three previous seasons. The following table, compiled 
by the association, shows the total quantity of cotton land- 
ed, the quantity damaged in various ways, and the percent- 
age landed in damaged condition during the last four sea- 


sons: 
1908-9 1909-10 1910-11 1911-12 











Total imports ........ 454,814 335,492 483,064 590,308 
Country damaged ..... 11,952 12,361 2,589 38,596 
Sea damaged ........ 1,129 196 539 2,248 
Fire, etc., damagec ... 336 28 1 358 
Total damaged ....... 13,417 12,585 3,129 41,202 

Per cent damaged. . 2.9 3.7 0.64 6.9 


Such evicence as this shows conclusively that the sug- 
gestions brought forward by Mr. Jordan in his article in 
that issue of Corron should be heeded by all Southern peo- 
ple who are in any way connected with the handling of the 
raw staple. 
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ELECTRICITY IN TEXTILE MILLS 


A Study of Electrical Operation from an English Point of View—Advantages of 
Electric Driving—The Question of Power Supply---Group vs. Unit Driving. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron.) 
BY L. CROUCH. 


Many recent writers in the American press have com- 
mented caustically on the backward state of electrical driving 


of textile mills in England. Without attempting to at all 
‘disguise the fact that this backwardness exists, the author 


proposes to discuss the problems of textile mill driving as 


seen through English spectacles, giving a brief review of 


present developments and tendencies and advancing other 
causes, than lethargy and prejudice, which have retarded 
‘development in the past and which will continue to do so, 
to a greater or less extent, for some time to come. 

The first purely electrical mill in America was opened 
in 1894; the first in England, (Messrs. Burnley, of Gom- 
ersall), was opened in 1905. The striking disparity between 
these dates is largely attributable to insular prejudice and 
conservatism ; but is also largely due to the fact that, when 
electric driving became a reasonable proposition, the largest 
English mills were already in most satisfactory operation, 
using highly efficient steam-rope plants. In view of the 
high eapital cost of this equipment, it was economically im 
possible at that early date (and in many cases it is still im- 
possible), to serap the mechanical plant in favor of an 
equipment which was, to say the least, experimental in 
nature. It is necessary to discriminate very widely between 
the old mill replacing an existing, costly and satisfactory 
equipment and a new mill laying out fresh capital and able 
to experiment with new systems at less risk and cost than 
would be incurred in the former ease. Owing to the great 
amount of capital invested in the older equipment and the 
stringency of legislation concerning working hours in textile 
mills. English mill owners were naturally indisposed to rush 
headlong into the new sytsem of working. Now that electrical 
engineers are more nearly agreed as to the best means of 
driving mills electrically and now that the economy of so 
doing can be indubitably demonstrated, practically every 
new mill is being electrically equipped and old mills are 
being converted as opportunity arises. Nevertheless, the 
equipment of many of the old mills is so excellent that it 
is hopeless to expect their conversion to electric driving 
in the immediate future. The mill owner naturally studies 
his own pocket and it yet remains to be shown that is is 
economical to serap a really high-class steam-rope equipment 
in favor of electric driving; the advantages of the latter are 
great, but not sufficient to justify the sinking of the capi- 
tal involved by premature conversion. 

It has often been suggested that the availability of 
water power was one of the chief reasons for more rapid 
electrification of mills in America. This was the case in 
the early days, but for some time past the majority of 
American (and European,) electrically driven mills have 
depended upon steam plants and well under 20 per cent of 
the world’s electric textile mills now derive their power 
from hydro-electric stations. The great factor favouring 


rapid American development has been the large number of 


new mills started and the existence of conditions favoring 


experimental installations. 

Both in attaching imptrtance to water power and in 
claiming power economy for electrie driving, too much is 
made of power costs. The latter usually vary from 2 to 5 per 
cent of the total costs of production and are entirely obliter- 
ated by an equal percentage increase in production, (the an- 
nual value of which is roughly equal to the eapital of the 
mill). [Another instance in which disproportionate import- 
ance is atached to the energy bill is to be found in factory 
lighting; here again, an increase of a few per cent in the 
production completely covers the whole current bill and both 
eases witness an imperfect realization of the relative dis- 
tribution of works costs. ] 

In brief, experience in England shows the chief ad- 
vantages of electric driving in textile mills to be as follows: 

(1) 2 to 5 per cent higher working speed and 20 per 
cent diminution in breakages, due to steadier driving speed. 

(2) 10 to 20 per cent gross increase in output and & 
per cent increased value of material as the result of (1). 

(3) Better utilization of mill space, especially if latter 
is irregular. 

(4.) Possibility of arranging departments to suit mafiu- 
facturing processes, without any consideration of power 
arrangements, 

(5) Facility of alterations and extensions of any kind, 
at any time. 

(6) Permanently high over-all efficiency, owing to in- 
herent merits of electrical system and the possibility of 
taking frequent power observations to isolate and remove 
defects. 

(7) Lower running costs, which can, moreover, be con- 
tinually reduced by the observations referred to above. 

(8) Quieter, cleaner and cooler workrooms and miti 
gated smoke nuisance—purely humanitarian, but none the 
less important, considerations. 

Of these, the increased production is by far the most 
important from the owner’s standpoint; the additional out- 
put obtained more than covers the total power costs and the 
eost of the additional labor required to utilize the higher 
possible rate of working. The better space utilization and 
higher efficiency, obviously have a beneficial ultimate effect 
on the output of the mill. 

The relative importance attached to the above considera- 
tions varies with the particular textile trade concerned. 
Inereased output is equally important throughout, but the 
whole sum of the above advantages of electric driving is 
not sufficient to justify the conversion of spinning and 
doubling mills equipped with the best slow speed engine- 
rope plant, which has been brought to so high a degree of 
perfection in English mills. The arrangement of weaving 
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sheds and the much lower power requirements of the latter 
makes the adoption of electrie drive technically and econo- 
mieally simpler and in bleaching, printing and finishing 
mills, we have the most favorable cireumstances of all, 
In these works, the advantages of electric driving are 
much the same as in machine shops and the securing of their 
conversion is as easy a matter. 

Alternating current, three phase induction motors are 
almost exclusively used in textile driving. Constancy of 
speed is of fundamental importance in this service and, in 
this respect, 3 phase induction motors are the best available 
type; their speed depends almost exclusively on the fre- 
quency of the supply current, which is itself practically 
invariable, particularly if eurrent be taken from turbo-’ 
alternators. The speed of d. ¢. shunt wound motors rises 
by as much as 5 to 10 per cent from its initial value, owing 
to the heating of the field winding alone. It is undesirable 
to provide operators with means for correcting this varia- 
tion and, in at least one mill, d. ec. shunt motors have been 
removed in favor of three phase machines. Apart from 
this “permanent” speed change of d. ¢. motors, the latter 
are more susceptible to load variations than induction 
motors, which follow such variations with inappreciable 
tag. The maximum speed variations in a well arranged 
mill driven by three phase induction motors. does not ex- 
ceed plus or minus 5 per cent whereas in mechanically 
driven mills, in addition to rope slip, there is introduced 
plus or minus 12 to 15 per cent torsional oscillations in 
the’ long line shafts employed; nor is it possible to subdue 
these fluctuations satisfactorily by the use of flywheels. 

By the presence of excessive dust in a damp, hot atmos- 
phere, the conditions in textile mills are about as unfavor- 
able to electric motors as could be imagined. The ventilat- 
ing duets of semi-enclosed machines rapidly become filled 
with nap and fluff and the only satisfactory practice is to 
use totally enclosed motors ventilated from floor ducts. 
By the provision of the latter, the size of motor for a given 
duty may be kept down while avoiding the discharge of cold 
dry air into the workroom. 

Squirrel cage motors present maximum simplicity and 
robustness and the smallest machines may be started direct- 
ly in the mains; larger motors are started by auto-trans- 
formers. Machines of higher output than 50 to 100 h. p. 
should have “wound” rotors, In any ease the starting gear 
should be quite independent of the motor. Wide speed 
variations must be covered by countershafting or gear 
boxes; small ranges may be provided by rotor or field 
resistance and, in a recent type of spinning frame motor 
eyclie speed variation, to allow for the varying diameter of 
the “eop,” is provided by the use of single phase repulsion 
motors, with movable brush gear, controlled by the rising 
and falling bar feeding the cop. D. C. motors are most 
suitable for the driving of printing machinery. 

Where a motor drives a single machine, it is usually 
necessary to start the latter through a friction clutch but in 
eases of group driving, the motor should be direct coupled to 
the line shaft; if the latter is very long, two or more motors 
should be arranged symmetrically along its length to re- 
duce torsional oscillations. Whenever possible, group 
motors are placed in chambers, corridors or disused “races” 
outside the actual workroom. 
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It is very important in a éonverted mill, to rearrange 
the shafting to suit the new system of driving; in many 
of these cases, and in all new mills, the speed of line 
shafting should be raised to suit standard motors direct 
coupled. Many radical changes in the designs of textile 
machinery, supplied for electric driving, are probable in 
the immediate future. 

No universally accepted solution has yet been found 
to this most controversial problem. Hitherto, group driving 
has been much employed in English mills but recent in- 
stallations show a pronounced increase in the use of unit 
motors. Individual driving of looms is now regarded as 
almost essential and various extraordinarily efficient, totally 
enclosed; spring supported induction motors have lately 
been placed on the market for this duty. Individual 
driving of ring and roving frames pussesses many ad- 
vantages, but involves a considerably heavier capital outlay 
than is required by group driving, which has hitherto been 
usual for these machines. Mule frames and weaving sheds 
are essentially suited to group driving whereas counters, 
openers and seutehers are better driven by individual motors. 
At the present day, group driving is undobtedly prepon- 
derant in the Laneashire and Yorkshire mills. 

Continental experience shows 30 to 50 per cent power 
economy by the free use of unit driving but against this 
must be set the higher outlay on motors and the relative 
unimportance of power economies. Individual driving 
facilitates the arrangement of machinery to suit best the 
manufacturing processes but it involves the use of many 
small motors which are specially liable to breakdown, (often 
from trivial causes which would merely inconvenience a 
larger motor and which could be remedied at leisure), and 
necessitates the maintenance of a considerable stock of 
spare parts. A better utilization of space and. a some- 
what lighter building construction is possible where unit 
driving is employed. On the whole, the advantage seems 
to rest with a wider use of unit motors than is at present 
found in English mills. By the use of individual motors 
it is easier to attain the working conditions best suiting every 
machine and a not unimportant consideration is the reduced 
dust and obstruction and improved lighting and safety 
consequent on the great reduction in the belting required. 

The horsepower required by various textile machines 
depends so largely upon the type of the latter and upon 
the class of material handled, as well as upon the actual 
output, that to generalize is risky. Nevertheless the figures 
shown in Table 1 are fairly representative of current 
English practice. The following summary of the motor 


TABLE I. 

Machine. Motor H. P. Motor R. P. M. 
Be NO hoes ccc kwors dean eoabeesrns ene’ 2-10 500 /800 
Se GP GORD nn os cc cavcnbedesbas cece 4 1000 
Drawing frame............ 12 delivery.... 1 150 /300 
Slubbing frame ........... 90 spindles.... 2 200 
Intermediate frame ....... 120 spindles.... 2 300 /400 
Roving frame ............ 150 spindles.... 2 300 /450 
TOR. FOGGES 0.0 tines + wcenpenks 200 spindles.... 2 300 /450 
BME . Sasiwens (4.0cccabugecandceeneenesesin’ 1-1 750 /1000 
Self-acting mule ....per 1000 spindles.... 7-8 120 
Mule frame .......... per 1000 spindles.... 10-20 120 
Cop winding ......... per 1000 spindles.... 3-5 120 
Ring doubler ........ per 1000 spindles.... 18 120 
Ring frame .......... per 1000 spindles.... 10-11 120 
Drum winder .......... per 100 drums.. 1 400 /600 


Spindles—Total mill h. p.—35 ring spinning. 
—65-70 mule frames. 
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equipment of one of the latest English mills designed 
specially for electric driving may be of interest. 

Ray Mill, (Stalybridge); 66,528 spindles; 
supplied at 6,000 v., 3 ph., 40 cycles; reduced to 420 v. for 
power and 230 v. for lighting. 


eurrent 


Motors 

No. EP. B. P.M. Driving 

+ 250 sos Each motor drives 16632 spindles. 

1 200 600 20-412 spindle doubling frames; and 
7-120 drum cheese winding frames. 

1 150 600 120 flat cards; actual load 200 h. p. 
continuously. 

1 100 800 Carding machine. 

2 100 600 Drawing frames; 9 slubbers; 18 in- 
termediate frames; 53 roving frames. 

1 60 800 11 ball and 20 beam warping ma- 
chines. 

2 10 800 Bale breakers (through belting). 

2 2 

14 1734 


There are not so many small mills in England as on the 
Continent, where two or more firms frequently lease a mill 
jointly and work independently under one roof from a 
single power supply. The total horse power required by 
English mills ranges from several hundreds to 2000 or 
3,000 h. p. In the larger mills from 750 to 2000 h. p. is 
required while in the smaller mills from 300 to 500 h. p. 
suffices. 

It is undeniable that practically the whole of the 30 
to 60 per cent frictional loss occurring in mechanical mill 
installations is avoided by electric driving but against this 
must be set say a 15 per cent loss in cables. There has 
been much discussion as to whether the total h. p. required 
by an electric mill is greater or less than that required by 
a rope driven mill. At first sight, one might jump to the 
conclusion that the electric mill would need at least 10 to 
15 per cent lower horse power but it must be remembered 
that the speed and output are higher in the electrically 
driven plant hence the total power consumption is rarely 
less and is often more than in the “equivalent” mechanical 
mill. Taking all conditions into account there is little doubt 
that electric driving shows a reduction in energy consump- 
tion per ton of material handled but, even if it does not, 
the additional power cost is more than compensated by the 
higher output. Whatever the power requirements of an 
electric mill, there is no reason why these should not be 
kept constant, or even reduced by gradual mprovements in 
conditions, for a given mill output. 

The total horsepower of the motors installed will almost 
certainly be considerably higher than the horsepower of the 
steam engine which would drive the mill through roping, but, 
whereas much of the output of the latter would be idle at 
any moment, only those motors which are productive need 
be kept running in the electric mill. 

No less controversial than the relative merits of group 
and unit driving is the problem as to whether it is wiser 
for a textile mill to generate its own electrical energy for 
driving purposes or to purchase energy from a central sta- 
tion. Individual cireumstances have an enormous influence 
in deciding the more economical course in any particular 


ease. If, as in many textile trades, there is a lange demand 
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for low pressure steam, it is necessary to maintain a large 
boiler equipment on this ground alone and it usually be- 
comes advisable to install a complete steam-electric equip- 
ment, using the exhaust steam from reciprocating engines, 
or a proportion of the live steam in turbine plant, for the 
various manufacturing processes. If the problem has to be 
decided on cheapness of power production alone, its issue 
is not so simple. The purchase of a steam-electric plant 
involves the locking-up of capital which might be applied 
with greater profit to the textile departments of the busi- 
power generation, the mill 
with which he is 


By engaging in 
owner is undertaking a _ business 
not closely acquainted and in which he is likely to meet with 
more worry and less satisfactory results than if he left 
the whole matter of power supply to the central station 
engineer, purchasing as much or as little energy as required 
from the latter at a price per kw. hr., which compares very 
favorably with the best results he could secure by “home” 
generation and which, moreover, completely discharges his 
power liabilities and almost entirely removes any possibili- 
ty of failure of power supply. 

For mills of 500 h. p. or less, the capital cost of a steam 
electric equipment is considerably greater than that of a 
steam-rope plant, but in larger mills, the difference is small 
and choice between power generation and purchase must be 
guided by the capital saved by purchase and by the possibly 
lower cost per kw. hr. and the certainly greater reliability 
of supply in the second ease. It is seldom wise for a mill 
of less than 500 h. p. requirements to prefer “home” genera- 
tion to purchased supply unless a great demand for steam 
exists in the manufacturing departments. Above 750-1,000 
h. p., however, home generation offers many tempting feat- 


ness. 


ures. 

In any particular ease, there is obviously a critical price 
for power supply at which it becomes certainly more eco- 
nomical to purchase than to generate current (always as- 
suming that steam requirements do not enforce “home” 
generation—supply of steam from an adjacent central sta- 
tion is hardly a practical solution to the problem, as yet, in 
England). Assuming 2,800 working hours per annum, 
electrical energy can be generated by a modern reciprocating 
or turbine plant, of about 1,500 h. p. for from $10 to 
$12.50 e. h. p. year over all costs (0.45 to .6 cents per kw. 
hour), under the most favorable conditions. Now at Staly- 
bridge, where the lowest generating costs in English central 
stations are at present obtained, the total cost of production 
per kw. hr. is 0.66 cents It is therefore obvious that this 
station at least is able to offer supply to mill owners at a 
rate which will generally be lower than that at which they 
ean generate their own current, and which, in any case, is so 
little above that figure as to be quite justified by the general 
advantages of central station supply. Bulk power supply 
is available in Stalybridge at one cent per kw. hr. (cheaper 
exceptional rates), and the average price obtained for all 
the power sales is .0108 cents. It is true that such favorable 
terms are exceptional in England at the present day, but 
with tariffs falling every year, it should not be long before 
practically every industrial center is able to offer bulk 
supply to mills at one cent per kw. hr., at which rate, there 
ean be little doubt that it pays any mill needing less than 
1,000 h. p. to purchase rather than generate its energy. 
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About one-third of the electrically driven mills in England 
purchase energy from public supply stations. 

Recent improvements in steam turbine design have 
greatly reduced the capital outlay required by a steam- 
electric plant for “home” generation, and Mr. Storie, speak- 
ing at Manchester in 1910, estimated that there were then 
in use in English textile mills 33 turbo-alternator sets, total- 
ing 24,500 h. p. and 21 turbines, totaling 5,500 h. p. for 
rope driving. A list of the chief turbo-alternator equip- 
ments, totalling about 14,000 kw. capacity, now in use in 
English textile mills is given in Table 2. 








TABLE Il. 
Kws. Cycles 
Name of User No. per Volt- per 
Type of Turbine of t age Phase Sec. 
oe ae a ae A.E.G.Horzntl.Curtis 1 2000 500 8 50 
ee ee ae ae . = ” 1000 500 3 50 
te ih “eed ae ra 1 1000 500 3 50 
Tar us. fa 1 1000 500 3 5O 
Greaves, Belfast.... 1 450 50v 3 50 
Kearsley Spin’g Co. ny oo ° 2 750 550 3 5O 

Ark Mill, Stockport.Francis, Chalmers- 
Simons-Rateau 2 600 500 3 50 
Ashton, Harrison Co. Willians. Parsons 1 1000 500 3 50 
Thor Cotton Co..... 2 500 500 3 50 
Mellor, Ashton..... Multiple Laval 1 1000 500 3 50 
Falcon Mill Co......Musgrave-Zoelly 2 400 500 3 50 
Braidwater Co. ....B. T. H.-Curtis 1 750 500 3 50 

Ashworth,Hadwin 

Sp eee Willians-Parsons 1 TO 440 3 50 
Sladen Wood Mill..Brush-Parsons 1 500 500 3 50 
1 535 500 3 50 
19 14485 . 500* 3 50 





*500-550 v. is the standard power supply voltage in English 
mills. It is, however, probable that h. t. motors will be given 
trial in the near future. 





For a number of years, the Laval turbine was the only 
type applicable to rope driving and, though Messrs. Parsons 
evolved a special geared-down turbine for this duty, it is 
not likely that turbines will be employed, to any great ex- 
tent, in this unnatural manner when a simpler and more 
efficient means of transmission is ready to hand. 

It is significant that the development of electrie drive in 
textile mills, since the inauguration of purely electric driv- 
ing at Gomersall, in 1905, has advanced with the develop- 
ment of the large supply companies in the textile areas. 
Thus, textile mills now form the greatest single class of con- 
sumers on the mains of the Yorkshire Electric Supply Co., 
which, in July, 1910, supplied electrie energy to 35 mills, of 
which 16 were purely electrically operated (12 being con- 
verted mechanical mills). In Manchester, electrically oper- 
ated textile mills form about 12 per cent of the connected 
load, their maximum consumption being 6,000 h. p. In 
Bolton, there are already more than 250,000 spindles elec- 
trieally driven and further developments are proceeding 
rapidly. Thirty of the chief British cotton and woolen cen- 
ters employ, for various industrial purposes, about 14,000 
motors, of a total capacity exceeding 105,000 h. p. (which 
equals 33 to 34 per cent of the total connections). The 
average price paid for power in these towns is .03 to .035 
eents per kw. hr., the corresponding average prices for all 
purposes being .035 to .04 cents. There is now a proposal on 
foot to establish a large power supply undertaking in the 
Irish textile and manufacturing area. 

As to the total textile load available, Yorkshire alone 
has about 3,500,000 spindles and 50,000 looms in operation, 
in addition to the corresponding preparing and finishing 
machinery, requiring a total of about 110,000 h. p., while 
the 2,500 or so mills in the British Isles feed about 50,000,- 
000 spindles and require 1,300,000 to 1,500,000 h. p. for 
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their operation. Among these mills are employed some 10 
per cent of the total h. p. of turbines now in use in Euro- 
pean and American textile mills, but of this vast power de- 
mand, only about 12 per cent is electrically supplied at the 
present day. Admittedly, this development compares poorly 
with continental and American results (47 per cent of the 
total number of European spindles, 72 per cent of the 
American spindles and 60 per cent of the American looms 
are now electrically operated*, but the fact that we are at 
present “out of date” in this respect is largely due to our 
being very much ahead in the early days when steam driven 
mills of such size and efficiency cost were installed, before 
electric driving was at all practicable, that none but the 
most sweeping developments could justify their premature 
replacement. Now that a reasonably long life has been 
obtained from these mills and now that the advantages 
of electric driving are so definitely fixed as to remove any 
risk of endangering the great stakes at issue in our larger 
mills, electrification is spreading rapidly. Mills which have 
been recently erected are almost exclusively driven by elec- 
trie motors and, in future, 90 to 95 per cent at least of the 
new mills should be thus equipped. Since January, 1911, 
one English firm has supplied over 2,000 motors for English 
textile mills and has inquiries, involving a further 5,000 
machines, under consideration. 

The recent formation of a Joint Committee of the Insti- 
tution of Electrical Engineers and the Textile Institute has 
oeeasioned many sarcastic comments from America. It 
would have favored more rapid development if an expert 
commission had been appointed at an earlier date but, as 
readers will appreciate from the above remarks, it has only 
been economically possible to effect rapid progress in the 
textile driving field during the last few years so that the 
belated appearance of the committee affects rather the col- 
lected information, on which to proceed now that circum- 
stances are more favorable, than development in the past. 
The report on textile driving issued by the Bradford Engi- 
neering Society about two years ago was a most unfortunate 
document which should never have seen the light. The so- 
ealled “conclusions” reached were repudiated by half the 
members of the committee after the premature publication 
of the report, but there is little doubt the adverse, though 
unfounded, statements contained in the latter had appre- 
eiable effect in retarding the adoption of electrie driving. 


*The sources of the author’s information concerning American 
mills is unknown, but available government reports do not show 
so large a percentage of motors used.—Editor. 


All the continents, with the possible exception of South 
America, contain areas of cry land which are below sea level. 
In North America, according to the United States Geologi- 
eal Survey, the lowest point is in Death Valley, California, 
276 feet below sea level; but this is a slight depression com- 
pared to the basin of the Dead Sea, in Palestine, Asia, 
where the lowest dry land point is 1,290 feet below sea 
level. In Africa the lowest point is in the Desert of Sahara, 
about 150 feet below sea level, but the Sahara as a whole 
is not below sea level, although until recently the greater 
part of it was supposed to be. In Europe the lowest point 
at present known is on the shores of the Caspian Sea, 86 
feet below sea level. In Australia the lowest point is at 
Lake Torrens, about 25 feet below sea level. 
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IMPROVING SOUTHERN PORTS. 


(Contributed to Corron). 
BY L. C. TALMAGE. 


Texas City, the mainland port of Galveston Bay, is 
making rapid strides as a cotton shipping point. With re- 
ceipts of about 600,000 bales to date, the new port has tak- 
en fourth place among the ports of the country, going 
ahead of Norfolk and taking rank next to New Orleans. 
During the season of 1909-10 receipts ran a little in excess 
of 20,000 bales. During the following season receipts 
jumped to 320,332 bales, and during 1911-12 receipts ran 
up to 586,518 bales. The present season promises to see 
the receipt of fully 800,000 bales. 

During the calendar year 1912 exports of cotton to for- 
eign ports reached 722,086 square and 6,050 round bales, 
valued at $43,293,982. The total value of foreign com- 
merce, both exports and imports, was .$45,213,406, while 
the domestic commerce brought the total business of the 
port to $63,100,635. 

The large movement through Texas City has been due 
in a large measure to the excellent terminal facilities that 
have been provided at an outlay of over $4,000,000. There 
are now 5,700 linear feet of improved water frontage, af- 
fording berthing room for fifteen vessels at one time. The 
pier of the first unit of the terminal system is 1,200 feet 
long and 1,000 feet wide, and the pier of the second unit is 
900 feet long and 500 feet wide. Upon the pier of the first 
unit have been constructed fireproof warehouses for the stor- 
age of cotton and general merchandise and back of the pier 
are five lance warehouses, four of which are this year being 
used for the concentration and storage of cotton. In these 
warehouses there is a storage room for 25,000 bales. The 
storage rates charged are 12 1-2 cents per bale for the first 
month and five cents per bale for each succeeding thirty 
days. The insurance rates vary from $1.03 per $100 to 
$1.62, the lower rate being charged in the four concrete 
warehouses, and the higher rate in warehouse 1, a frame 
structure provided with firewalls and fire doors. Warehouse 
1 was built in 1904, before the present fireproof terminals 
were started, and is to be replaced by a fireproof structure. 
In warehouses 2, 3, 4 and 5, each 100 x 250 feet in dimen- 
sion, cotton and other freight are handled with overhead 
cranes by means of which commodities may be piled in tiers 
to a height of twenty-two feet. In one of the dock ware- 
houses three cranes of the same type are used in handling 
steel products, nails and other package freight, while an 
endless floor conveyor runs through the entire length of 
the building—750 feet—by means of which freight is con- 
veyed from the ship to any part of the structure, or directly 
into cars, if desired. On the south side of this pier are two 
bridge cranes, operating over a track 1,200 feet long. These 
cranes are used for handling cotton, coal, ore, ballast, shell, 
rails, structural steel, logs, lumber and other heavy com- 
modities. These cranes are sometimes used in transferring 
eotton from warehouse “E” to the ship’s hold. On the 
south slope of the roof of this warehouse are openings, pro- 
tected by sliding panels, through which cotton may be hoist- 
ed from the building and conveyed along the boom to the 
ship and then lowered for stowing. Each of these cranes 
has a lifting capacity of 11,000 pounds. © 

Upon the pier of the second unit of the terminal system 
is being built a double-deck reinforced concrete warehouse, 
covering a space 155 x 880 feet, and designed particularly 
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for the housing of cotton for export. By doubling the 
floor space through the double deck system an entire cargo 
may be assembled, thus securing despatch in loading. This 
warehouse is to be duplicated on the south side of the pier, 
and it is understood that the same type of warehouse will 
be built upon the new piers projected by the company and 
to be constructed as the growing commerce of the port re- 
quires. 

The concentration of cotton on a large scale was never 
undertaken at Texas City before the present season, and 
the extensive use now being made of the facilities by in- 
terior buyers indicate that the new port is popular with 
cotton men. This season also Texas City has secured the 
first compress. The McFadden interests have under con- 
struction and are now using what will be the largest com- 
press in Texas. The platform is 2,000 feet long and 100 
feet wide, built in the terminal yards. The press, a high 
density machine with a capacity of 1,000 bales per day, is 
located in the center of the platform with 1,000 feet of 
covered storage space on each side. The storage capacity of 
the platform is 25,000 bales. The plans contemplate the 
installation of endless conveyors, extending through the 
center of the platform on each side of the press, whereby 
trucking will be eliminated to a large extent, the conveyors 
delivering cotton to the press on the one side and carrying 
it away on the other. 

Liberal advances are made on cotton for storage by the 
local banks, of which there are three. 

The Texas City terminal tracks connect at Texas City 
Junction with all roads that enter Galveston. These in- 
clude the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe; Trinity & Brazos 
Valley (owned jointly by Colorado & Southern and Rock 
Island) ; Southern Pacific; Galveston, Houston & Hender- 
son; International & Great Northern, and Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas; and also with the Galveston-Houston interurban. 
The water transportation facilities include the Leyland, 
Harrison & Gulf Transportation lines to Liverpool; Elder, 
Dempster & Co., to Bremen and Havre; Wolvin Line, to 
Mexico; United Fruit Company, to Panama, Guatamala and 
‘Costa Rica; Bull Line to Atlantie ports, and Texas Steam- 
ship Company, to New York. 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


There has been so much loose and uninformed talk 
about the ownership of the Suez Canal, in connection with 
the discussion of the Panama Canal bill, that a statement 
appears necessary. The British government does not own 
it, but is merely a private stockholder, and Coes not even 
hold a majority of the shares. It is an Egyptian company. 
The early history of the canal is interesting. Before the 
construction of the Suez Canal there was no direct water 
communication between the Mediterranean and Red Seas, 
but at various eras such communication existed by way of 
the Nile. 

Apart from water communication between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea by way of the Nile, the project 
of direct communication by a canal piercing the Isthmus of 
Suez was entertained as early as the 8th century by Harem- 
al-Rashid, who is said to have abandoned the scheme, be- 
ing persuaded that it would be dangerous to lay open the 
coast of Arabia to the Byzantine Navy. After the dis- 
covery of the Cape route to India at the close of the 15th 
century, the Venetians, who had for centuries held the great- 
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er part of the trade of the East with Europe via Egypt, 
and the Rec Sea, began negotiations with the Egyptians 
for a canal across the isthmus, but the conquest of Egypt 
by the Turks put an end to these designs. In 1671, Leib- 
nitz in his proposals to Louis XIV, of France, regarcing 
an expedition to Egypt, recommended the making of a 
maritime canal, and the Sheikh al Balad Ali Bey wished to 
carry out the project. Bonaparte, when in Egypt in 1789, 
ordered the isthmus to be surveyed as a preliminary to the 
digging of a canal across it, and the engineer he employed, 
J. M. Lepere, came to the conclusion that there was a dif- 
ference in level of 29 feet between the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean. This view was combated at the time and was 
finally disapproved in 1846-47 as the result of surveys 
made at the instance of the Societe d’Etudes pour le Canal 
de Suez. This society was organized in 1846 by Prosper 
Enfantin, the Saint Simonist, who 13 years before had 
visited Egypt. The expert commission appointed by this 
society reported in favor of a plan according to which the 
eanal would have run from Suez to Alexandria by way of 
Cairo. 

For some years after this report no progress was made, 
indeeé, the society was in a state of suspended animation, 
when in 1854 de Lesseps came to the front as a chief ex- 
ponent of the idea. His opportunity came in this year, when 
his friend, Said Pasha, became Viceroy of Egypt. From 
Said he obtained a concession authorizing him to constitute 
the Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez. 
Although the Sultan of Turkey’s confirmation of the con- 
cession was not actually gained until 1866, de Lesseps in 
1858 opened the subscription lists for his company, the 
eapital of which was 200,000,000 franes, in 400,000 shares 
of 500 franes each. In less than a month 314,494 shares 
were applied for, of these over 200,000 were subscribed in 
France and over 96,600 were taken by Ottoman Empire. 
From other countries the subscriptions were trifling, and 


England, Austria, ané Russia, as well as the United States 


of America, held entirely aloof. The residue of 85,506 
shares was taken over by the viceroy. 

The work of the construction of the canal was actually 
commenced 25th of April, 1859. The formal opening of 
the canal was celebrated in November, 1869. In 1870 the 
eanal was used by nearly 500 vessels, but the receipts for 
the first two years of working were considerably less than 
the expenses. The company attempted to raise a loan of 
20,000,000 franes in 1871, but the response was small, and 
it was only saved from bankruptey by a rapid increase in 
its revenues. By the concessions of 1854 and 1856 the dues 
were to be the same for all nations, preferential treatment 
of any kind being forbidden, and the eanal and its ports 
were to be open to every merchant ship without distinction 
of nationality. The question of its formal neutralization 
by international agreement was raised in an acute form 
during the Egyptian crisis of 1881-82, and in August of 
the latter year, a few weeks before the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir, navigation upon it was suspended for four days at 
the instance of Sir Garnet Wolsley, who was in command of 
the British forees. 

At the international conference which was at that time 
sitting at Constantinople, various proposals were put for- 
ward to insure the use of the canal to all nations, and ul- 
timately, at Constantinople, on the 29th October, 1888, 
Great Britain, Germany, Austria, Spain, France, Italy, 
Netherlands, Russia and Turkey signed the Suez Canal 
Convention, the purpose of which was to insure that the 
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eanal should “always be free and open, in time of war as 
in time of peace, to every vessel of commerce or of war, 
without distinction of flag.” 

In 1875, owing to the pecuniary embarrassment of the 
Viceroy of Egypt, England, at the instance of Lord Bea- 
consfield, purchased for £4,000,000 the Viceroy’s 177,000 
shares in the canal. These shares were worth, on the 31st 
March, 1912, £44,046,000, and yielded for the year a divi- 
dend of £1,187,934. The cost of the canal so far—original 
cost and improvements—amounts to about £26,000,000. The 
company is controlled from Paris.—Dalgety’s Review. 


A COMBINED SPRINKLER AND HEATING 
SYSTEM.* 





BY GORHAM DANA, (MEMBER N. F. P. A.) 


In the weave shed of a large mill in New Bedford there 
was installed about two years ago a combined heating and 
sprinkler system. The building is of large area (300 x 237 
feet) basement and one-story in height. The sprinkler sys- 
tem is fed by an 8-inch pipe from the yard mains supplied 
by city water and a steam pump. There is a check valve 
on the 8-inch pipe just inside the building. 

In the basement the entire sprinkler system is used as 
a heating system and there is no other heat. There are 
check valves in the larger branch pipes close to the main 
feed pipe to prevent circulation in the latter. The ends of 
all branch lines are tied together and connected to two 4-inch 
headers or supply pipes from the hot water heater. This 
heater is located in the basement of the engine room adjoin- 
ing, and the 4-inch pipes are run from the sprinkler sys- 
tem into the heater, making a complete cireuit. The hot 
water starting in one 4-inch pipe circulates through all the 
smaller sprinkler pipes and returns through the other 4-inch 
pipe. 

The weave shed above has a saw-tooth roof, with sprink- 
ler branch lines running to dead ends at the top of each 
saw-tooth. Here no attempt was made to use the smaller 
sprinkled pipes for heating purposes, but the heat is ob- 
tained by cireulating the water through the larger sprinkler 
pipes and some auxiliary heating coils. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of this system is 
the method used for preventing the operation of the sprink- 
ler heads from the heat of the water. The heads are of the 
Grinnell glass button type, and are practically all low test, 
melting at about 160 degrees F. The hot water has an aver- 
age temperature of 180 to 200 degrees, the maximum tem- 
perature used being about 245 degrees. In order to pre- 
vent overheating the sprinklers, they are placed on short 
offsets in which the water does not cireulate. The offsets 
in this ease are of 4%-inch pipe and are about one foot long. 
They are placed about three inches above the main pipe and 
connected to it by a ¥4-nich elbow and nipple. This size of 
pipe is too small to give standard sprinkler protection, 
and 34-inch pipe should and probably could be used with- 
out serious results. It is stated that the action of hot water 
on the iron pipe causes the segregation of nitrogen gas from 
the entangled air in the water, and this is a good non-con- 
ductor. The gas collects in the small offsets and after a 
period of time practically fills them. While the gas is a 
good insulator, the fact that the sprinkler heads do not open 
is primarily because the heat is radiated from the offset and 





*N. F. P. A. Quarterly for January, 1913. 
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from the head faster than it is supplied to them by conduc- 
tion., Also because there is no circulation in these offsets. 
While no heads have as yet opened from the heat of the 
system, the frames become so hot that one cannot bear the 
hand upon them for long without discomfort. The struts, 
however, are noticeably cooler than the frame. Whether 
this feature would be so marked in heads of other types 
is not known. 

This system, slightly modified, is now being installed in 
a mill in Lewiston, Me., and it seems likely that unless some 
unforeseen trouble arises, it will soon come into considerable 
prominence. 

The great advantage of such a system is plainly the sav- 
ing in the cost of pipe in the original installation, which sav- 
ling has been estimated at 33 per cent. 

There seems to be no serious disadvantage from a fire 
protection standpoint, except that there is also more danger 
of having to shut off the sprinkler system for repairs than 
in eases where the two systems are separate. It might also 
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interfere with the proper action of an alarm valve, although 
in the installation described there is no such device. With 
certain kinds of water there might be trouble from corrosion 
or clogging in the pipes. 

The system should not interfere with the proper opera- 
tion of a sprinkler in ease of fire, and while hot water might 
be thrown onto the fire for a short time, the cold water 
would soon follow. The hot water while it lasted would not 
be quite as good a fire extinguisher as that of the ordinary 
temperature, as it would be more quickly converted into 
éteam. 

These possible defects would probably not offset the de- 
fects inherent in a dry sprinkler equipment, and the sys- 
tem would therefore be of especial advantage in cold build- 
ings that would otherwise have to be sprinklered on the dry 
system. 

Further experience is believed to be necessary before it 
ean be definitely determined whether this system is thor- 
loughly practical and economical. 


Mill Conditions and Market Reviews. 





SOUTHERN MILL SITUATION. 
(Special Correspondence). 


The most important matter of interest to the Southern 
cotton manufacturer of the past month has been the action 
and feeling concerning the tariff on cotton manufactures. 
The latter part of last month witnessed the hearing before 
the committee from Congress of the cotton manufacturers 
from different sections of the United States on the pro- 
posed revision of Schedule I; and it was an interesting con- 
ference. 

The cotton manufacturers from the South went to Wash- 
ington with a schedule of revisions based on what they 
had figured actual costs to amount to, and with a fair pro- 
position to the committee that they were willing to allow 
any fair revision, until it was proved that such revision 
was working an injury to the industry. The majority of 
the manufacturers from New England were opposed to any 
revision, stating that to manipulate or try to revise the 
present duties would be to work an injury that would take 
years to recover from. % 

Since the hearing of the manufacturers by the commit- 
tee very little has been Gone, in the way of working for 
or against the proposed change of rates. It is known that 
the schedule on cotton manufactures has been under actual 
consideration, and that the new rates were being com- 
pared with the rates proposed by the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, yet there have been only two of 
the Southern manufacturers at Washington in regard to the 
matter. These were Lewis W. Parker, who appeared be- 
fore the committee in regard to the rates on cloth, and Stu- 
art W. Cramer, who appeared before the committee in re- 
gard to the rates on yarns. These two Southern manufac- 
turers had ready access to Mr. Underwood and to the 
committee, which was then at work on the new schedule, 
and it would thus seem that the members are not unwilling 
to lay themselves open for any improvements that they 
may be able to incorporate in the new schedule I, which will 
soon be ready for the extra session of Congress. 

Woodrow Wilson was inaugurated president of the 


United States on March 4, being the first Democratic pres- 
ident since Grover Cleveland, 1893-1897, and though he had 
the support of the larger number of the cotton manufac- 
turers of the South, there is still some little uneasiness 
in regard to what he will undertake in the tariff. 
He has already made a call for the extra session 
of Congress to convene April 1, and the acknowledged 
meaning of this extra session is that the tariff on various 
manufactures and products may be revised. The party is 
bound to a policy of downward revision, but it will be 
remembered that the Republican party was also bound to a 
policy of almost the same import when Mr. Taft was in- 
augurated, and an extra session of Congress was called 
for the same purposes that Mr. Wilson has for calling this 
one. 

A meeting of the Hare Yarn Spinners’ Association was 
held at Gastonia, N. C., on February ‘11, and action was 
taken by this association in regard to any revision of the 
tariff on yarns. The Hard Yarn Spinners, Association 
is composed of manufacturers from North and South Car- 
olina, Georgia, and Alabama, of the yarns used especially 
in the manufacture of towels, lace curtains, carpets, up- 
holstery and hosiery. The association adopted resolutions 
expressing themselves as opposed to any tariff revision 
which would place them in competition with the mills of 
Europe employing pauper labor, as it would be impossible 
to operate the mills here under a low tariff unless there 
were a drastic reduction of labor cost. The association 
claims that the only class that would be benefited by the 
revision of the tariff would be the importers of the East, 
and foreign manufacturers, who have nothing in sympathy 
with the Southern manufacturers. 

The last ginning report for the season, until the last 


‘report of the government, which is always issued on March 


20, bringing the crop up to February 28, was issued on 
January 23, and shows 13,091,264 bales. An average on 
this date for the past five years shows a ginning percent- 
age for the entire season of 95.5. This would indicate that 
there will be something well over 13,500,000 bales for this 
year. There has been very little fluctuation in prices. 
Cotton was selling low for about two weeks, but r-covered 
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about 50 points and has held around this higher figure. 
The Bureau of Census issued its first re-ginning report 
this year, dated January 28, and showed the re-ginning of 
the crop of 1912, prior to January 1, 1913, amounted lo 
356,074 bales of linters ginned from cotton seed. 


North Carolina manufacturers have been consideravly 
wrought up about the proposed child labor laws in thas 
state. A bill was presented to the convening legisiature 
which provided that no female should work in the mills at 
night, that restrictions should be placed on the males who 
worked at night, that children might not be employed during 
the day unless they had attended school for four months 
of thée-year previous. The bill also provided that inspeci- 
ors should be employed by the state to see that these laws 
should be enforced. Such laws would have placed a heavy 
burden on the maufacturer, who has been forced to many 
of these things, not from any preference of his own, but by 
force of circumstances, and a stiff fight was made against 
the passage of the bill. After many conferences, the Lill 
was considerably amended, but it has passed the House, 
with a clause prohibiting any night work in the mills. This 
will make it necessary for many of the small mills, who 
have run at night in order to make dividends on a large 
capital, cut out its night shift, and will be embarrassing. 


Knit goods market has continued to be the strongest 
during the past month, with buyers demanding goods fast- 
er than they could be produced. Prices have been strong, 
and buyers are often willing to grant concessions in order 
to, get. the. deliveries they want. 


_» the fact that the orders on the books of the cloth mills, 
which are of sufiicient volume to prevent any accumulations 
of stock, is making the cloth market a steady one as re- 
gards prices. There have been fluctuations for the past 
three, weeks, prices remaining arouné the same levels. There 
seems.to be a broader demand for print cloths, with brisk 
purchasing on staple brown and colored cottons, and bleach- 
ed goods have been marked up slightly. 

The yarn market has shown more life, but prices have 
been on a downward trend, easing off slightly from day to 
day. Buyers do not seem to have taken much hold, how- 
ever, and the action is confined almost entirely to spot lots 
and nearby requirements. It is not likely that very much 
forward business will be put through. 

The month has been quiet in mill building circles. There 
have been several new propositions, though they are yet 
of a tentative nature. Many of the mills have been adding 
new spindles and looms, as well as other equipment, which 
shows that the feeling is not entirely one of lack of confi- 
dence in the coming tariff revision. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 
(Special Correspondence). 


The only slackening in operations in the cotton mills 
has been due to the withholding of shipping orders in con- 
sequence of the strikes among the garment workers in New 
York and other eutting-up centers. As these strikes are 
now breaking up there is every reason to look forward 
to continued full operations for the next quarter of the 
year. The product is generally as full as it can be in view 
of the restriction of operations due to scarcity of labor 
and the shorter hours of labor now generally in force. New 
Becford mills are turning out within 95 per cent of a full 
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output and the Fall River production is about 60,000 pieces 
weekly short of the high-water mark. 

Buyers of goods have completed their advance pur- 
chases of blankets, domets, flannellettes, and canton flan- 
nels for the fall season. The large mills have sold their 
full output, and there was less difficulty in merchandis- 
ing at the opening prices than was the case a year ago. 
Such mills as the Nashua, Tremont and Suffolk and Amos- 
keag, have done a large business and have given formal no- 
tive of a withdrawal from the market on further fall busi- 
ness. The prices at which the products were sole for this 
year should bring the mills a much better return than a 
year ago. 

The most important feature of the season’s offerings 
was the large variety in the fabrics shown. The Amoske- 
ag line of mixtures in flannellettes marks a new departure 
in faney domet production in this country. The colors are 
secured by blending the various shades of raw stock before 
the process of roving manufacture is begun, and this offers 
many opportunities in designing hitherto possible only in 
the worsted and wool goods. The Esmond and Nashua 
mills also offered the wicest varieties of fancy jacquard de- 
signs in blankets and napped cottons for miscellaneous uses 
that have ever been shown in this country. The activity 
shown by the trade in ordering these high-priced goods 
was a revelation to agents. 

Gray clotus for printing and converting have sold stead- 
ily and are now under order ahead for about 60 per cent of 
the total output for March and April. Many looms are 
engaged for the spring and summer months on specialties. 
Prices recoverec from the low points of the early weeks 
of the year and are now generally quoted on a basis of 
6 3-8 cents for 39-inch 72 x 76’s, and 7 1-4 cents bid and 
declined for 4-yard 80 squares. The printers and bleachers 
have bought the wide goods very liberally and the market 
position is that spots are scarce and second hands do not 
eare to sell their holdings. Narrow print cloths are held 
nominally on the basis of 4 cents for regulars with trad- 
ing light and with mills generally contracted ahead on the 
more common constructions. 

Narrow printed goods have been quiet and the Ameri- 
ean printing Company has been operating but five days a 
week. The Algonquin Printing Company has not been 
running in full for some time. The Pacific works are run- 
ning on specialties and pereale. The Windsor Print Works 
have been busy on specialties and the Arnold has been act- 
ive-on job work. The demand for printed goods for spring 
has been a Cisappointment in the fine and faney end and 
the printers could readily handle more business if it was to 
be had. Printed crepes, voiles, and miscellaneous fancy 
cloths have comprised the bulk of the business done on fine 
yarn goods. 

The situation in bleached cottons is that stocks of the 
branded lines have been kept down, but it has not been 
possible to accumulate orders ahead. The jobbers have been 
ordering bleached cottons a few cases at a time several times 
a week so that while there has been no addition to the vol- 
ume of orders in hand there has been no stock accumula- 
tion. The buying from hand to mouth is expected to con- 

tinye throughout the jobbing season and the question of 
maintaining prices will be dependent upon factors not yet 
prominent in the trading. Fruit of the Loom is still quoted 
at 8 5-8 cents for 4-4 goods, and 4-4 64s bleached and un- 
branded, can be had at 6 1-8 cents. 

Less than a normal product of staple ginghams is being 
mace by the large New England mills, the looms being re- 
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quired for other cloths such as dress ginghams, chambrays, 
flannellettes, ete., on which the profit is larger. For this 
reason the price position of staples at 6 3-4 cents is strong- 
er than it would appear to be, judging from the values eur- 
rent on other cloths. There has been a distinet activity in 
the demand for dress ginghams of the Utility grade to re- 
tail at 10 cents a yard and the largest proportion of looms 
running on dress ginghams is engaged on this quality. Less 
than the normal demand is noted for cloths of the AFC 
grade, anc the effort made to advance the price of Toile du 
Nord from 9 1-2 cents to 10 cents a yard did not succeed. 
Buyers prefer to switch the demand from the finer grades 
that cannot be retailed profitably at 12 1-2 cents to the 
grades that can be sold at a profit at retail at 10 cents. 

The Amoskeag shirting chambray was priced for fall 
on a basis of 7 cents a yard, which was an advance of 1-2 
cent a yard over the previous season. This is a 32-inch 
cloth offered to the eutting and jobbing trade. The busi- 
ness booked on it was large as the agents cared to handle 
because of the pressure of looms for fancy grades of goods 
such as the dress ginghams and the flannellettes. There is 
a growing demand all through the New England centers 
for the colored striped and checked goods that can be 
woven in the gray and are fast to blgaching. The bleach- 
eries are making a specialty of guaranteeing certain yarns 
against running and many lines of shirtings are being of- 
fered that have been prepared under this process. 

Fancy colored duck is searce and mills making it are 
being pressed hard for deliveries. Cheviots, specialties in 
working suit goods, such as the Palmer mills make, fancy 
denims, and faney tickings are well sold and are wanted as 
fast as they come from the looms. The insistence upon de- 
liveries of goods not yet cue is one of the strong features 
in the situation. 

In fine faney cottons the demand for ratines and crepes 
bids fair at this time to overlap another season. Reor- 
ders have been tendered on these weaves for fall delivery. 
Voiles are selling well in converting houses but are not 
being ordered so strong from the mills. Considerable new 
business has been accepted on curtain materials by New 
Bedford and other mills that have not engaged largely in 
this work until the past year or two. 

Outside of certain transactions between a few mills and 
converters on plain fine goods for assorted stocks of lawns 
and linons the business on plain goods has been of a lim- 
ited character. Prices are still low. Poplins are selling 
pretty well both in the fine qualities of two-ply yarn goods 
and in the single filling goods. Cords are not so good but 
fancy piques are in demand. Fancy welts are passing in 
so far as renewed orders are concerned. Reorders on fine 
shirtings are not being given at prices that are satisfac- 
tory and mills are not disposed to accept considerable of the 
business that is being tendered from the shirt manufacturers 
because prices are not commensurate with costs. 

Less than a normal volume of business has come for- 
ward on fine zephyrs, sheer madras, swisses, organdies and 
similar light-weight fine yarn materials. The trend of 
fashion does not seem to be in favor of these staples of 
ordinary seasons. There is still a good demand for all 
sorts of ratines in stripes, jacquards, and all-over effects. 
Cotton and silk goods especially in the two end canton 
grades have been in better call than for two years past and 
mills have considerable business booked on plain and fancy 
weaves. Some of the neatly printed cotton and silk goods 


for spring are active. There is also better than a normal 
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demand for the semi-staples in wash silks made of cotton 
ané silk, particularly in the stripes, checks, and neat dobby 
figured goods. 

New England cotton manufacturing interests are giv- 
ing a great deal of thought to the tariff situation but there 
is far from being an agreement among them as to the pru- 
dent policy to pursue in meeting the conditions that are 
developing at Washington. The matter has now passed 
beyond the political to the legislative stage, but it is hard 
to induce the average New England manufacturer to grasp 
the situation as Mr. Parker seems to have done for the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. There 
seems to be no hope of any change in the ad valorem ideas 
held by the chairman of the ways and means committee 
anc the New England men do not seem to see the wisdom of 
trying to conform a bill to the Underwood policy as the 
Parker bill attempts to do. 

The New England manufacturers are hoping that they 
will be able through the senate finance committee to bring 
about modifications of the bill to be reported by the ways 
and means committee and that as a last resort they ean 
agree upon the Parker bill. Most of the leaders among 
them, and especially the militant factors in the Arkwright 
Club, do not want to appear at any time as consenting to 
any modification of the policy of specifie duties as outlined 
in the Wilson bill and the modifications of it since that time. 
From a legislative standpoint the Parker bill seems very 
strong as it offers protectionist Cemocrats an opportunity 
to harmonize the views of their party with the statements 
of President Wilson to the effect that there will be a re- 
duction of duties but not such a one as will destroy indus- 
try. 

Until the tariff question is out of the way it is hardly 
to be expected that there will be any large preparations 
made for the long future of the trade. The most encourag- 
ing feature showing the strong fundamentals of the busi- 
mess situation is that up to this time the tariff agitation 
lhas interfered less with business in cotton goods than in 
any previous period of agitation. 


COTTON CROP CONDITIONS AND A RE- 
VIEW OF THE MARKET. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton) 
BY H. AND B. BEER, NEW ORLEANS. 


The falling off in the export demand that was noted at 
the opening of the year has decreased to such an extent 
that shipments to Europe since opening of the season are 
now 852,000 bales less than to the corresponding date one 
year ago, now figuring 6,522,000 bales compared with 
7,372,000 one year ago, and as exports up to the middle of 
December were 380,000 bales larger than last year, there 
has been a relative loss in foreign shipments of 1,230,000 
bales during the past two months. 

The smaller foreign demand the past two months is due 
to European mills holding very large stocks, estimated 
today to be about 700,000 larger than last season’s large 
holdings. The same is true of American mills, which hold 
about 500,000 bales more stock than one year ago when 
reserves were large. Consequently, there has been a falling 
off in the demand for account of domestic mills also. 

As was to be expected under such conditions, the move- 
ment to market has been very light the past month, the 
total “in sight” to date being 11,280,000 bales, compared 
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with 12,395,000 last year; there having been no urgent de- 
mand to bring the cotton out of the interior. As a result 
stocks at the 30 counted interior towns are now as big as 
they were last year—725,000 bales, against 715,000. 

At the moment there are no indications of the export 
or American mill demand improving to any considerable 
extent, owing to the large stocks held in reserve in Euro- 
pean and American mills, and because of the unsatisfactory 
political situation, and the social unrest throughout the 
world. Next month there will be a change in the adminis- 
tration at Washington, and as Congress will meet in extra 
session, for the purpose of revising the tariff downward, the 
future business outlook is uncertain. In the meanwhile the 
trouble in Mexico is of a serious nature, and there is no 
telling how the revolution will end, while the war in the 
Balkan states continues to restrict business in Europe. 

The weight of cotton in Europe, where the visible 
supply is larger than last year, and where mill stocks are 
very heavy, is beginning to have a depressing effect on the 
Liverpool market, and indirectly on the situation in Amer- 
ica, where mill stocks are also very big. 

The United States census bureau reports that Northern 
mills held a stock on February 1 of 995,000, bales, and 
Southern mills 916,000 bales, or a total of 1,911,000 bales, 
and as the average weekly consumption by American mills 
is about 100,000 bales, or about 400,000 bales per month, 
it is plain to see that American mills have on hand at least 


four months’ supply of raw cotton. 
Spinners’ takings of American cotton thus far this sea- 


son have been as follows: 
This Season Last Season 


North and Canada ............... 1,771,000 1,739,000 
De icin since er PO 1,871,000 1,537,000 
NR i totaled iin ds cuks Sere 4,618,000 4,947,000 
WHR fd ers ads dacs Pe 8,260,000 8,223,000 


It is probable, however, because of large stocks held in 
reserve, and unsatisfactory business conditions generally 
throughout the world, that spinners’ takings during the last 
half of the season will be very much less than during the 
last half of last season, especially since priees are about 2 
cents higher than at this time last year, and because of 
prospects for another large crop this year, perhaps the larg- 
est on record. 

There has been some complaint of wet weather in the 
South interfering with preparations for the new crop by 
delaying plowing, ete., but the rains will be of great bene- 
fit. With the return of clearing weather farm work will 
be pushed along rapidly, and as there is a good season in 
the ground, particularly in Texas, there is every assurance 
of early germination of the seed and of good stands. after 
the seed has been sown. Sales of mules and implements are 
reported to be very large, St. Louis and Kansas City alone 
expecting to sell 35,000 mules to the South this winter. 


A Change of Interest. 


Herbert C. Wood, the well-known instructor in cotton 
spinning at the Lowell Textile School and a much appre- 
ciated contributor to Corron’s technical departments, re- 
signed his position on January 1 to take up the duties of 
overseer of the carding department at the Tremont and 
Suffolk Mills, of Lowell, Mass. His numerous friends wish 
him. the greatest suecess in his new position. 
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THE YARN MARKET. 


The yarn market for the past month has been rather 
a quiet one with slightly easing prices during some periods 
and with these prices deeidedly irregular toward the clos- 
ing days. 

The close of January found buyers searching for soft 
spots in the market and dealers and a few commission men 
seemed willing to aceept business at slight concessions. 
Most of the business put through was for spot and nearby 
requirements. Stocks in dealers’ hands were of moderate 
size. Weavers bought in small lots to meet their most 
pressing needs, but refused to place forward contracts under 
the existing conditions. Efforts at this time to get 10’s 
Southern frame cones at 21 cents a pound did not prove 
successful with the mills, although it was claimed that some 
spot lots were pieked up around this figure. The Boston 
market at this time showed a little weaker feeling but it 
was probably because dealers were anxious to get rid of 
small holdings. Considerable new yarn was being received 
in this market from the South and shipments from the South- 
erm spinners were increasing rapidly. In the Philadelphia 
market there was a moderate demand for small quantities 
of yarn for spot delivery, and a few sales of 25,000 to 50,- 
000 pounds of both knitting and weaving yarns were made 
by local Philadelphia houses. Underwear manufacturers 
were buying small quantities of carded yarns and knitters 
of carded yarn hosiery were light buyers at this time. 

Sales in coarse numbers of Southern frame spun cones 
were made on the basis of 21 and 21% cents for 10’s. Sales 
of 9’s, 10’s, 11’s and 12’s for late April delivery were made 
on the basis of 21 cents and same of 16’s and 18’s for 
Mareh delivery were made on the basis of 21 and 2144 
eents for 10’s. Fine two-ply combed yarns were rather 
slow, but there was a moderate demand for single yarns. 
High-grade 80 two-ply Eastern yarns was offered at this 
time for 78 cents. Southern spinners of 60 two-ply combed 
were reported to be preparing to change to carded yarn. 
Small quantities of 50 two-ply, 60 two-ply, 80 two-ply, were 
sold at 50, 60 and 78 cents, respectively. Weavers bought 
from hand to mouth with the demand being chiefly for 
coarse numbers. It was reported that there was some weak- 
ness among spinners and that they were in need of business 
especially on skeins. : 

The opening week of February found some light de- 
cline in cotton yarn prices. However, the declines were 
only along certain lines and were very slight as was indi- 
cated by the fact that Southern frame cones still stood 
around 211% and 22 cents for 10’s. 

The middle of the month found yarn slightly firmer in 
the New York market and reports of slack buying from 
Philadelphia. While the great majority of yarn buyers 
were still operating from hand to mouth, there were a few 
good sized sales being made to both weavers and knitters 
to cover orders already on the books. The hosiery men 
were particularly noticeable for their light buying. Combed 
yarns were in light demand and prices were a little softer. 
However, when concessions in prices were made, buyers im- 
mediately beeame interested. Eastern spinners seemed to 
get the largest share of the combed yarn business during 
this period. Southern frame spun single combed peeler 
sold on the basis of 2542 to 26 cents for 10’s, and sales of 
40 two-ply combed were made at 43% to 44 cents. 50 
two-ply sold at 49 cents and 60 two-ply at 57 cents. There 
was an increased demand for mercerized combed. yarns 
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when the price was right. One sale of 50,000 pounds of 
50 two-ply was made for 57 cents. Weavers bought mostly 
for spot or prompt delivery. The firmer tone in the cotton 
market at this time caused a slight stiffening all along the 
line of spinners quotations and warps picked up quite a 
little. 

As the month closes cotton yarn prices are reported as 
very irregular in the New York market. Southern two-ply 
skeins. sold at 22% cents for 20’s, 24 cents for 24’s and 
26 3-4 cents for 30’s. 

However, there were other sales of 30 two-ply skeins on 
the basis of 28 cents for a similar delivery. Large spinners 
are apparently as firm as ever. The coarser grades of 
earded yarns are easier, but the fine end of the market 
appears to have steadiec down and most of the grades that 
are available for fine electrical work are scarce and high. 
Some substantial sales are reported to have been put 
through in certain quarters at sharp concessions, but noth- 
ing definite is known concerning this and it is largely be- 
lieved to be rumors put out for the purpose of influencing 
the market. Small quantities of 8’s, 10’s and 11’s Southern 
frame spun cones were sold for quick delivery on the Phila- 
delphia market on the basis of 20% cents for 10’s. Sales 
of 30’s Southern combed are being made for 25 cents, it is 
reported. Southern spinners as a rule quoted prices one to 
two cents higher than quotations of similar yarns. 60's 
combed peeler for splicing was quoted at 55 cents anc 40 
two-ply combed peeler at 4314 cents. The lace curtain trade 
is in the market for prompt deliveries and general business 
conditions are believed to be good, despite the tariff clouds 
still lingering on the horizon. 

Following are recent quotations from the Philadelphia 


market : 
Southern Single Skeins. 
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The size of a dollar depends very much on whether it 
is coming or going. 
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THE KNIT GOODS MARKET. 


While trade in underwear was very limited, the mills 
are very busy, and the month just passed was what might 
be considered a good average month. 

The close of January showed a scarcity of cotton ribbed 
goocs in children lines and a stiffening in prices in conse- 
quence. Cotton fleeces were in demand but buyers could 
not get together in their price ideas. Buyers were still 
operating in fall underwear and mails were reported to be 
daily bringing requests for prompt deliveries in these lines. 
The early part of February found the light weight season 
in men’s. wear practically over. The garment workers’ 
strikes were affecting market conditions to a certain extent 
at this time and many predictions were made that if not 
soon settled it would bring serious results in many quar- 
ters. Many of the principal mills were still behind in de- 
liveries and reports from manufacturers and selling agents 
indicated that the union suit business looked better than 
ever. The situation was so strong in spring business that 
advances were asked for on some lines of goods. 

In the two-piece garments also there was a firmer trend 
and some of the low end balbriggans were being marked 
up ten cents a dozen on cuplicate orders. While there was 
not a great deal of activity apparent in the hosiery mar- 
ket at this time, it was not indicative of the state of the 
business, as the mills, with very few exceptions, had plenty 
of orders, according to reports, to keep them active for 
months to come. It was reported that there was an actual 
searcity in boys’ stockings, partly due to the unfilled de- 
liveries on the part of some of the mills that sold cheaper 
than they could buy cotton to make the goods. Some lines 
of plain cotton hosiery were open to buyers and the prices 
quoted were up around two ané a half cents a dozen on 
staple lines. It was reported that manufacturers of the 
higher price hosiery, such as silk, etc., have in some instan- 
ces practically a year’s business on their books. 

As the month wore on retail buyers who deal directly 
with the manufacturers were covering requirements. This 
buying was mostly confined to trade-marked goods and 
some of the larger buyers in the country is said to have 
placed sufficient underwear orders to cover requirements 
for the entire heavyweight season of 1913-14. Hosiery de- 
liveries still continued to be very much behind. Some of 
the latest imported novelties in hosiery consisted of half 
hose and stockings knitted from metal threads, while others 
have combinations of metal, silk and cotton threads. It is 
not probable, however, that lines like these will go beyond 
the fad stage. It was reported that manufacturers of heavy- 
weight underwear were waiting for lower prices in yarns, 
but there was no special indications of any decided @rop in 
yarn prices. In the cheaper gauzes the buying started with 
conditions about the same as last yea. 

As the month closed there seemed to be a pronounced 
shortage in the hosiery end of the market. This was par- 
ticularly true in grades of half hose selling up to 50 cents. 
There is much serious attention noted throughout the whole 
knitting end of the industry to the probable changes to be 
written in the tariff bill by the special session of Congress. 
Just what these changes will be has not yet been deter- 
mined and until they are determined and it has become 
known as a fact that such changes will not militate against 
the knit goods interests, there will be an uneasy feeling 
throughout the entire trade. 
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COTTON MANUFACTURING. 


BEAM WARPING. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton) 
BY PROF. THOMAS NELSON. 

When the warp bobbins are taken from the spinning 
frame they are transferred to the spoolers and wound on 
spools. These spools when filled with yarn are placed in 
the creel of the beam warper. The warper consists of a 
number of different parts which will be analyzed in detail. 
The principal parts are the creel; expansion combs; measur- 
ing motion; riser or faller rod; beam drive; and slow 
motion, 

The ereel consists of a series of tiers, or upright rods. 
Two rods are joined together both at the bottom and top 
and are the width of the spools. Each of these rows or 
tiers holds fourteen or fifteen spools. At certain distances 
steps are fixed on each side to support the spindles which 
pass through the spools, the spools rotating on the spindles. 
The rows or tiers are in two sides and arranged in the 
form of a V, the point of which is nearest the machine. 
The two sides can be set as desired, that is, the outer ends 
ean be opened out thereby making a wider V or they can 
be closed in and make a narrower V of the creel. In what- 
ever way the creel is set, each row will have to be set in- 
dividually so that as the yarn is being wound from the 
spool there will be an even pull on the yarn as it is being 
pulled off. As the yarn is being pulled off the spool, the 
ends rub against the outer upright on each row, and to 
prevent them from making ridges in the wood, an iron rod 
is usually fixed on the outside. 

Spindles should be made accurately so as to fit the 
spools and also the steps so that the yarn will unwind from 
the spools easily. If the hole in spool is too large for the 
spindle, the spool will rest on the top of the spindle, which 
will cause additional friction and the yarn will not be un- 
wound as easily as it would if the spindles fitted the spools 
perfectly. 

If the yarn is wound on tubes and these tubes are used 
in place of spools, quite an additional amount of power is 
required to pull the yarn from these tubes owing to the fact 
that they are too large for the spindles. The tiers should 
have the proper angle so that the yarn will not be strained 
in any way when being wound from the spools. Care 
should also be taken to keep the tiers from springing or 
opening wider or trouble will be experienced with the 
spools dropping out. 

The ends from the creel are taken first through the 
back comb. The top spool on the end nearest the machine 
is always taken first and is placed in the middle dent of 
the comb, then the end from next spool lower taken through 
the next dent in the reed and so on until the first row of 
ends are in the dents. The ends from each row of spools 
are all done in the same way from both sides of the creed. 
A guide-rod which usually has a glass rod at the bottom, 
is fixed across the machine behind the comb and low enough 
to prevent the ends from the top spools coming out of the 
comb. From this comb the ends pass over the riser rod. 

The purpose of this riser rod is twofold. When the 





yarn is being wound on the beam the spools are running 
extremely fast and when the machine stops, in order to 
prevent the ends from wrapping around the spools, the 
riser rod rises and takes up the ends and keeps them taut, 
otherwise they would be broken. Sometimes the warper 
hand turns back the beam a little to tie up a broken end 
and the riser rod takes up the slack. 

On many of the machines a faller rod is used, that is, 
the rod instead of rising as in the ease given, drops and 
keeps the yarn taut. The advantage of the riser rod is 
that the yarn is in full view of the operative. When start- 
ing up the machine it is advisable to start up on slow speed 
until the riser or faller rod assumes the normal position 
and then the machine is put on full speed. 

Fig. 1 illustrates a measuring motion. used on some 
makes of warpers. The yarn passes over the measuring 
roll A which is therefore driven by the friction of the 
yarn. On the end of the measuring roll a single-threaded 
worm B drives the worm gear C. On the same shaft, an- 










Fig. 1. Tur Measuring MecHanism. 

other single-threaded worm D, drives a worm gear E which 
is connected to the measuring dise F. The periphery of the 
dise is in the form of spiral grooves. The point G on the 
lever H is placed in one of the grooves, according to the 
length of yarn required on the beam and when this length 
has been wound on the beam the point G runs over the end 
of the dise and drops in the slot I. This causes the opposite 
end of the lever H to be raised and the catch comes in con- 
tact with a second lever and the warper is stopped. 

It will therefore be seen that in winding yarn on the 
beam, as the measuring roll is driven by the friction of ‘the 
yarn, at each revolution a length of yarn equal to the cir- 
cumference of the roll will have been wound on the beam. 
In winding yarn on the beam the length is usually referred 
to as wraps. A wrap ean equal any length, but generally 
the gearing is arranged to give 3,000 yards to a wrap. One 
revolution of the disk equals one wrap so that if five wraps 
have to be wound on the beam, the point G will be set in 
the fifth spiral groove from the outside. 

A clock is usually attached to a warper which indicates 
at any time the number of yards wound on the beam. The 
elock is a plain dial with an indicator finger pointing to a 
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number which indicates the number of yards wouud on the 
beam. When a new beam has to be made, the clock is 
turned back to the starting point and the point G is set 
inthe correct spiral groove to wind on the number of wraps 
required. 

To make a caleulation for this measuring motion the 
cireumference of the measuring roll A is 12 inches; a single- 
threaded worm B drives worm gear C which has 90 teeth; 
and a single-threaded worm D drives worm gear E which has 
100 teeth. A single-threaded worm is caleulated as a one 
tooth gear so that the calculation will be: 

12 « 90 « 100 
1K 1 .36 

The purpose of the stop motion is to stop the machine 
immediately on the breaking of an end. Each end is drawn 
through a drop wire and when the machine is running, the 
end holds up the wire, but when an end breaks, the wire 
drops and the machine is stopped. Fig. 2 illustrates a 
stop motion. When starting up the machine, the operative 
presses down on the foot-board A which is bolted to the 
lever B. This brings the top end of the lever C under the 
casting D. The weight on lever E keeps the top end of the 
lever C in econtaet with casting D when the machine is in 
operation. From this it will be understood that the foot- 
board lever B is also connected to the belt guide, although 
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Fic. 2. Derrarts or a Stop Morion. 
not shown in sketch, and when the operative presses down 
the foot-board the belt is shifted from the loose pulley to the 
slow motion of the tight pulley. 

The oscillating bars F are moved backward and for- 
ward through a series of levers from the shell eam M which 
is on the end of driving drum shaft. As the shell cam M 
revolves, a small ball fixed on the end of lever G is operated 
on by the cam and through levers H and J motion is im- 
parted to the oscillating bars F. It will be noticed how 
the two levers H and J operate together, the weight of lever 
J tends to keep them in contact with each other. The os- 
cillating bars will continue to operate just as long as all 
the ends are intact, but just as soon as an end breaks, the 
drop wire falls into position indieated by drop wire A in 
small diagram, and the connection between the two levers 
H and J is broken. 
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The drop wire prevents the return of the oscillating 
bars and the shell cam M, which is revolving, pulls down 
the lever H and because of the special construction of the 
lever J is foreed out of contact with that lever and the 
point K comes in contact with stop lever L. This in turn 
forces upright lever C out of contact with casting D and 
through the connection of foot-board lever B with the belt 
guide, the belt is shipped on the loose pulley and machine 
stops. This operation is repeated every time an end breaks. 

This is a very important motion and requires careful 
attention. If the machine does not stop as soon as an end 
breaks, there will be one end short on the beam until the 
machine stops for the operative to put up the end. When 
the beam is taken to the slasher and the loose end comes 
up it will tangle in the reed and often causes a break out. 
At other times, the end will wind around the beam and will 
have to be eut off by the slasher tender. Sometimes in 
doing this, other ends are eut and the piecing of the ends 
tends to make a bad place in the woven cloth. 

All warpers have a slow motion arrangement by which 
the warpers can be run at two speeds. One of these arrange- 
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Fig. 3. Derrarus ofr THE SLOW Morion ATTACHMENT. 


ments is illustrated at Fig. 3. Driving shaft A is connected 
through a series of gears to the driving drum. There are 
three pulleys marked B C D. Pulley B is set-serewed on 
the driving shaft and is for fast speed. Pulley C is the 
slow’ motion pulley and is set-serewed on the sleeve E. 
Pulley D is the loose pulley. In operating the slow motion 
the belt is shifted from the loose pulley to the slow motion 
pulley. This imparts motion to the driving shaft A through 
a series of gears as shown in illustration. When the belt is 
on the slow motion pulley, the sleeve E which is loose on 
the driving shaft, is put in operation. This sleeve is keyed 
to the gear marked F, which has 32 teeth. This meshes 
into a gear marked G of 70 teeth compounded with with a 
gear marked H of 32 teeth. Gear H meshes into aonther gear 
of 70 teeth marked I and which also is loose on the driving 
shaft. This gear carries with it a Griving pawl K which 
is in eontact with the ratchet gear L that is set-serewed on 
the driving shaft. 

This transmitting of the power to the driving shaft 
through these gears, causes the speed to be greatly re- 
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duced. To start up on full speed, the belt will be shifted 
on tight pulley B which as just stated is set-serewed di- 
rectly on the driving shaft. 

A warper is usually started by first shifting the belt 
from the loose pulley to the slow motion pulley. This is 
done for the following reason: When the warper stops, 
the drop roll or riser roll takes up the yarn and keeps it 
taut. This roll has to be brought back to its regular posi- 
tion before the warper can be started up on full speed. 
If this was not done there would be a sudden pull on the 
yarn which would either strain the yarn or break out some 
of the ends and this must be avoided. 

The expansion comb is held in brackets which are fitted 
on both sides of the frame. One end is taken through a 
dent in this comb and the width of the yarn in the comb 
is regulated according to the width between the beam heads. 
For the best results in winding the yarn on the beam it is 
absolutely necessary that the comb be set so as to wind the 
ends evenly on the beam. If the comb is too wide for the 
beam heads, the ends will crowd up on the side and will 
not be wound off evenly when the beam is put in the slasher, 
If the ends are not wide enough to fill in the space between 
the béam heads the result is not satisfactory when the 
beam is in the slasher. The beam heads should be per- 
fectly true, so as to allow the outside ends to be wound on 
evenly. 

The beam is driven by friction, that is, the beam rests 
on the driving drum. The beam is held on the driving drum 
by an arm on each side which rests on the gudgeon of the 
beam with a weight suspended on the end of the arm. The 
beam is usually about twelve inches in diameter and is 
driven at a constant speed so that the same amount of 
yarn is wound on the beam whether the beam is empty or 
full. 

While the filling of the beam with yarn does not affect 
the length of yarn wound on the beam in a given time, yet 
as the yarn is being wound on the beam the spools vary 
in speed, that is, when the spools are full they do not travel 
as fast when the machine is running as they do when the 
yarn has been partly wound from them, thus decreasing 
them in size. This decrease in the size of the spools often 
makes the spools run so fast that the ends break. To 
remedy this some makers have attached to the warper a 
cone drive. 

The object, therefore, of this cone drive is to relieve 
the strain which is put on the yarn. It is also claimed that 
with this drive an inerease in production is obtained. This 
drive regulates the speed of the driving drum and when 
the spools are full the drum is driven at its highest speed 
and as the spools are reduced in size the cones drive the drum 
slower, thereby taking the strain off the yarn. 

As in the management of any other room in the mill, 
quantity and quality is the aim. Not more than 65 to 75 
per cent of the figured production can be obtained, because 
the empty spools have to be replaced by. full ones at the 
end of each set. In ecreeling, the operative will try and 
put in the ereel, spools as near the same size as possible 
so that during the run there will be no spools running out. 
Sometimes this cannot be avoided, but the more spools that 
run out during the warping of the beam, the less will be 
the production, beeause of the stoppage of the machine. 

In tieing the ends, the operative should be careful with 
the knots. These should be as small as it is possible to 
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make them in order to assist in the weaving. The ends 
should be wound on the beam perfeetly level. The presence 
of ridges in the yarn will indicate that the ends are not 
divided regularly in the comb, or that the wire in the comb 
is not set evenly. The beam heads should be perfectly 
true and the yarn spread over the full width of the beam. 
Soft sides show that the comb has not been set accurately 
with the beam. 

The warper beams are called either section beams or 
slasher beams. These beams are placed in the slashing 
machine to be sized and then wound on the loom beam. 
If a loom beam had to be made with 1800 ends, then four 
slasher beams would be required, each to contain 450 ends. 
Any division of the ends ean be made providing the number 
does not exceed the capacity of the creel. On ordinary 
warpers the capacity varies from 400 to 550 spools. 


YARN ORGANIZATIONS. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron) 
BY W. A. GRAHAM CLARK. 


One of the most vital primary matters that come up in 
the manufacture of yarn is that of the proper arrangement 
of drafts and weights. This matter does not always re- 
ceive the careful attention it deserves. Many and varied 
organizations are used in mills making the same counts and 
some of these are much more costly and inconvenient to 
operate than others. A set of drafts that would suit one 
class of cotton or one grade of cotton will not always suit 
another but each set of conditions should be studied so as 
to obtain the organization that is best adjusted to give the 
yarn required with the greatest economy and convenience 
in operation. 

In arranging a yarn organization we have to consider 
first the quality of yarn desired and the goods for which 
it is intended, second the grade of cotton to be used, third 
economy, and fourth convenience of operation. In starting 
a new mill the amount of machinery should be proportioned 
to the drafts and weights considered most desirable but 
where mills change from one set of yarns to another the 
amount of machinery of each kind available frequently 
necessitates a drafting arrangement other than that most 
desirable. . 

Low grade cotton and cotton mixed with waste will not 
stand long drafts while with long staple cotton fairly long 
drafts are not only allowable but in many eases preferable. 
As a rule the heavier the sliver or roving, on account of the 
increased friction of the larger number of fibers upon each 
other, the shorter should be the draft to obtain even results. 
Yarns to be used for coarse osnaburgs and sheetings do not 
have to be as level and hence do not have to be worked 
through as many machine processes as yarns of the same 
eount for hosiery or damasks. 

For convenience of operation we should have as few 
different weights at each machine process as possible and 
where feasible it is best to have only one roving hank, or 
at most two, to go to the spinning. If this is not possible 
to arrange within the limits of good drafting we should 
try to make the weights and drafting uniform up to the 
fartherest point possible. Only in mills making extremely 
wide ranges is it necessary to have more than one weight 
of lap. 
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It is well known that the finer the yarn the higher the 
cost of manufacture, but that the same is true as to sliver 
and roving is not always taken into consideration. Other 
things being equal, and being careful to keep within the 
limits found to produce good results, we should use the 
heaviest lap, the heaviest sliver, and the heaviest roving 
possible for lighter work than necessary means smaller 
production and increased cost. It is well known that too 
great draft is detrimental to good work but too little draft 
may not only eost more but also be detrimental to good 
work. Double roving requires finer and hence more costly 
roving on the spinning frame and is necessary for but few 
elasses of ordinary cloths using under 20’s warp or 30’s 
filling. In England single roving is largely used up to 40’s 
warp and for filling up to 50’s and even 60’s. Double rov- 
ing on the spinning frame gives stronger and evener yarn 
and is best for medium goods and necessary for fine goods, 
but for very eoarse counts the inerease in strength and 
evenness by its use is too negligible to offset the increased 
cost. Suppose for instance that in making 3 yard sheetings 
from 12’s and 14’s we are undecided whether to use 1.60 
hank rove single or 2.50 hank rove double. Suppose we 
figure and find that the labor cost of making the 1.60 hank 
rove would be 14 cent a pound say, and the labor eost of 
making the 2.50 hank rove would be 34 cent a pound say. 
Then if the expenses of the mill operation are equal to the 
labor cost we should have to get at least a half cent a 
pound more for the goods made out of double roving than 
for the goods made out of single roving in order to make 
the same profit. 

On 6’s, 8’s and 10’s the intermediate is omitted and 
many mills use only two process of fly frames up to 18’s. 
For medium coarse and medium fine yarns three fly frame 
processes are universal. A fourth fly frame called the 
jack frame is used for warp counts from 36’s up and for 
filling counts from 50’s up, though the point at which this 
increased expense is necessary depends largely on the 
quality of goods to be made and some mills seem to get as 
good results from 40’s made from three process flyframes 
as others do from four process flyframes. A fifth process 
of flyframes, usually called a “second intermediate” is some- 
times used in order to reduce the drafts in making counts 
higher than 90’s, but this is rather rare. Yarns above 60’s 
are usually combed, for very fine work double combed; and 
for special processes yarns are sometimes combed as coarse 
as 40’s. 

Every superintendent has his own ideas as to what 
organizations give the best results. Some prefer as heavy 
a lap as possible, some as light a lap as possible; some 
prefer single roving, some double roving; some prefer a 
picking, a drawing, or a roving process more than another 
would for the same count; some claim the best results from 
drafts that another would not allow. It is therefore not 
possible to make up a table that would suit all superin- 
tendents, much less all conditions. I give below, however, a 
table of yarn organizations that are practical working or- 
ganizations and are based on a study of the published yarn 
organizations as obtained by the Tariff Board from a large 
number of mills and supplemented with data obtained 
from mills in which the writer has worked 

Actual drafts are always greater than theoretical cal- 
culated drafts, due to the influence of waste and contraction. 
The weights and hanks shown in the table are those being 
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actually used and hence the drafts shown are the actual 
and not theoretical drafts. In ealeulating drafts we should 
use gears that figure slightly less draft than above, for 
instanee if we actually get 2.50 hank fine roving from 
doubled 1.00 hank intermediate roving the actual draft as 
shown would be 5 but we should need to figure the draft 
gear for a draft of around 4.75. The amount of waste 
and contraction will vary according to the grade of cotton, 
the twist inserted, ete., and the amount of variation of the 
calculated gear draft from the actual draft can only be 
ascertained from experience with each particular set of 
conditions. 

The following facts as to weights and drafts are in 
accord with actual conditions in American ring spinning 
mills. It is.rarely advisable to use a card lap less than 10 
ounces nor more than 16 ounces to the yard. With the 
usual length of 48 yards this gives 30 to 48 pound laps. 
Over 48 pound laps are too unwieldy for good handling. 
Under 30 pounds (10 ounces to the yard) the eard draft 
would have to be lower than is considered to give the best 
results for the high counts for which such light weight 
laps are employed. The 12 ounce lap is the one most 
largely employed in American mills for counts from 28’s 
to 100’s and ¢an be used for all counts from 6’s to the 
120’s which now mark the extreme range of the ring spin- 
ning frame. As a rule the 16 ounce lap is used for the 
coarsest counts, then the 14 and 13 ounce weights, with the 
12 ounce from 28’s upwards. The mill organizations ob- 
tained by the Tariff Board show No. 100’s ring warp made 
from 12 to 1214 ounce laps and No. 130’s mule spun filling 
from 12 and 12.2 ounce laps. The English Cotton Year 
Book shows 160’s mule yarn made from 11 ounce laps with 
a draft of 150. It is true that a standard text book pub- 
lished in the South shows No. 100’s made from a 6 ounce 
lap with a draft of only 100 and No. 60’s made from an 
8 ounce lap with a draft of only 83, but these are theoreti- 
eal and not practical organizations, for with the long staple 
necessary for the high counts such drafts are too small to 
give good results. It is now well known that the higher 
the count the longer the card draft for best results with the 











188 
lengthened staple. For counts under No. 30’s yarn it is best 
to have card drafts not over 100, preferably between 90 
and 100, while for counts over No. 30’s the draft on the 
eards should not be under 100 and should increase from that 
up to as high as 150 draft. Some good ecard drafts, using 
usual weights of lap and of ecard sliver, are as follows: 


D s 
ver oz. oz 


Card Bil YSoz. oz. 1 6) - t10z. 1002. 
ae ya.  7000gr. 6I125gr. S$686gr. 6250gr. 4808gr. 43575er. 
84 


76 93 62 

70 100 88 

65 08 94 88 

60 102 95 88 

55 III 103 95 

50 Il4 105 96 

45 [26 117 107 

40 131 120 109 

35 137 125 
146 


Most mills use three process of drawing though for very 
coarse work there are needed only two while for very fine 
work some mills prefer four instead of the usual three. 
Ordinarily six slivers are doubled into one, but the adage 
one sees in all text books about “doubling six and drawing 
six” is not usually adhered to, except for coarse counts. 
For instance out of 51 mills whose yarn organization was 
published by the Tariff Board only 8 “doubled six and drew 
six” and so kept the drawing of the same weight, ap- 
proximately, as the carding. Four of the mills showed a 
draw frame sliver weighing less per yard than the card 
sliver from which it was made but 39 of the 51 mills, or 
over three-fourths of the total, showed a finisher drawframe 
sliver heavier than its corresponding ecard sliver. The 
range of sliver weights as shown in the accompanying table 
are in accordance with good practice, using the same 
weight ecard and drawing slivers for numbers under 20's, 
then heavying a 60 grain carding into a 65 grain drawing, 
a 50 grain into a 60 grain and then a 45 grain into a 60 
grain and a 35 grain carding into a 50 grain drawing. The 
draft should be greatest where the sliver is lightest. For 
instance if we use three process drawing to change a 50 
grain card sliver, which is equal to 8.33 divided by 50 or 
.167 hank into a 60 grain finisher draw frame sliver which 
is equal to 8.33 divided by 60 or .139 hank we should use 
the greatest draft on the first drawframe and less on the 
succeeding ones. A good arrangement in such a case would 
be to have successive drafts of 6, 5% and 5%. On the 
first drawframe this would give the same weight of 50 
grains per yard or .167 hank. On the second drawframe it 
would give 167 — 6 5.5 or .153 hank whieh is 54% grains 
to the yard while on the third drawframe it would give 153 
+-6 >< 5.5 or .139 hank which is equal to 60 grains to the 
yard. 

The reason that most mills heavy up their sliver during 
drawing by using drafts less than the number of doublings 
is beeause experience has shown that on fine work it is best 
not to use too heavy a lap and with the necessary draft on 
the ecard the drawing sliver, if as light as the ecard sliver 
would be too light to obtain the correct drafts at the other 
machines. For instance suppose we wanted to make No. 
60’s from a 10 hank jack roving. With drafts of only 4.3, 
5, 5.3 and 6 on the flyframes we would need a drawframe 
sliver of .139 hank or 60 grains to the yard, while on such 
numbers most mills prefer to use a 12 pound lap with a 
draft of about 117 (some prefer greater draft) which gives 
a card sliver of only 45 grains and hence necessitates either 
using a heavy lap or heavying up the ecard sliver during 
drawing and of the two the latter is considered better. 
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While it is not necessary that the reduction in weight 
of the sliver during the roving processes be absolutely uni- 
form it is best that the reduction should be gradual and 
continuous. Ideal drafting is around 4 for slubbers, 5 for 
intermediates, 6 for fine frames, and 7 for jack frames. 
The drafts usually employed run from 31% to 5 for slubbers, 
41% to 5% for intermediates, 5 to 6 for fine frames, and 6 to 
7 for jack frames though these can be slightly exceeded to 
suit special conditions. Slubbers use single slivers while 
the roving on the other three flyframes are nearly always 
doubled. Slubber hanks usually run between .40 and 1.00, 
intermediate hanks between 1.00 and 2.50, fine frame hanks 
between 2.50 and 7.00, and jack frame hanks between 6.00 
and 24.00. 

The ring spinning frame is now used for counts as 
high as No. 120. The best drafts are between 7 and 9 for 
single roving and between 10 and 12 for double roving. 
Single roving drafts should never be over 10 nor double 
roving drafts over 13. The best known Southern draft- 
ing table shows No. 14’s made from single 1.3 hank in- 
termediate roving with a draft of 11.6, but such an organi- 
zation is never used in practice even for the roughest grade 
of yarn. For 6’s to 10’s the spinning draft should prefer- 
ably be under 7.5. 


COMBERS AND COMBING. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton) 
BY WM. SCOTT TAGGART, M. I. MECH. E. 


PART ONE. 

Hitherto the combing of cotton has been confined to long 
stapled varieties, and has mostly been associated with fine 
counts or the upper range of medium numbers of a high- 
grade quality of yarn. Combing has always added con- 
siderably to the cost, partly because of expensive machines; 
partly beeause of the relatively low production of the 
comber, and partly because of the high price of long-fibered 
cotton. 

Many attempts have been made to overcome these diffi- 
culties, chiefly in the direction of greater production and 
methods that would enable shorter-stapled cotton to be 
combed, but very little success has attended such attempts 
and the Heilmann comber has retained its position, since its 
introduction in 1850, as the combing machine for cotton. 
There has never been any real satisfaction among machine 
makers with the Heilmann comber and one or two firms, 
especially interested in fine spinning, have always been ex- 
perimenting and improving. One of these firms, viz., John 
Hetherington & Sons, of Manchester, who first intro- 
duced the Heilmann comber, have at last designed a comber 
that will comb short and long-stapled cotton on a commer- 
cial scale. W. Nasmith, with his unique opportunities and 
long experience in this department of spinning, took out a 
patent in July, 1901, and so thorough had been the previous 
experimental work that the new machine had an immediate 
success, for within eighteen months more than 150 ma- 
chines had been erected in our mills and many of the old 
Heilmann combers had had the improvements applied to 
them. Since then the machine has rapidly gained ground, 
and the Nasmith comber is one of the recognized institutions 
of our cotton spinning mills. 

The Heilmann comber, which will be described subse- 
quently, is the basis of the machine, so that the reader will 
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Fig. 1. 
have no difficulty in following out the description. Two 
drawings, Figs. 1 and 2, give the general scheme. Fig. 1 


is a sectional elevation through the middle of a head, whilst 
Fig. 2 shows a conventional plan view of the gearing, etc. 
In Fig. 1 A is the cylinder partly covered with combs and 
partly with smooth plain circular surface. There are 17 
rows of combs, beginning as usual with five short rows of 
needles and finishing with relatively longer and coarser 
rows. The plain surface of the cylinder is so mace because 
in this machine it has no driving of rollers by friction to 
perform. This is a great advantage, as will subsequently 
be shown. The cylinder is cleaned of its waste by revolv- 
ing brushes, which in turn are doffed by the wire brush “h” 
from which the fibers are stripped by thé comb “g.” The 
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wear of the revolving brushes is compensated for by ad- 
justable brackets “f,” etc. The waste from “h” can be 
gathered up on a revolving shaft in the form of a lap or 
sucked along a tube by fans to a suitable receptacle. 

The lap of cotton to be combed rests as usual upon two 
wooden lap rollers and from here passes along the chute 
“d” to a feed roller B. This feed roller rests on a plate D 
and the cotton is fed between the roller and plate to the 
nipper. Here we note one of the special features of the 
Nasmith comber; only one feed roller is used, the lower 
one being replaced by a plate. This plate D is also the cushion 
plate, one edge of it being prepared to nip the cotton when 
the top nipper or nipper knife moves downward against 
it. The nipper plate D is fixed to an arm H centered at J. 
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This upright arm carries studs N, to which are attached 
links whose other ends are carried by levers L, fixed to the 
shaft K. The shaft K is given a to and fro motion, and 
this, acting through the links, reciprocates the plate D and 
feed roller B from J as a center. The feed roller B is car- 
ried by the plate D, so that the two work together as one 
element. Motion is given to the feed roller B through a 
ratchet wheel on one end of it; the general arrangement 
being shown in the enlarged sketch to the left of Fig. 1. 
An arm “n,” mounted on the end of roller B, carries a 
pawl “p;” as the upright arm H moves forward the arm 
or lever “n” comes in contact with an adjustable stud “g,” 
and so compels the pawl to turn the ratchet wheel; in con- 
sequence, the feed roller B makes a part of a revolution 
ane feeds cotton to the nippers by virtue of its frictional 
contact with the nipper plate D. This, it will be noted, 
entirely dispenses with the usual star wheel or geneva stop 
and gearing of the Heilmann comber. 

The same lever L fixed on K also effects the nipper 
knife E for this, it will be seen, is centered at N and car- 
ried by the upright arm H. A spring attached near P 
has a strong tendency to always pull the nipper knife into 
contact with the nipper plate D, but is prevented, except at 
the right moment, by a bowl on P coming against an in- 
cline I. 

The top comb F is also attached to the upright arm H 
at G, where it is centered on a bent projection of the arm. 
We see, therefore, that a small angular movement of the 
shaft K, acting through an upright arm H, operates the 
feed roller, the nippers and the top comb. All these actions 
and their mechanism will be explainee more fully by means 
of detailed drawings. 

The detaching roller X receives its backward and for- 
ward: motion in the usual way through a quadrant or sec- 
tor, but it never comes into contact with the cylinder; it 
simply slides through a small angle, over the bottom de- 
taching roller C. This roller C is fixed in position and out 
of contact with the cylinder; it is really this roller which 
receives motion from the sector and transmits it to the 
leather detaching roller, The angular movement is given 
to X through a shaft S, rod U, levers Y W R, and the 
specially-shaped link Q. This also will be explained sub- 
sequently. 

A glance at Fig. 2 will help to fix the general arrange- 
ment in the reader’s mind. The driving shaft with its pul- 
leys Crives the cylinder shaft A through the wheels 23 and 
90. On shaft A is fixed the index wheel, and on this wheel 
is a crank method of giving the shaft K an angular move- 
ment. This shaft K carries the levers which actuate the 
nippers, ete. An eccentric near to the 90-tooth wheel oper- 
ates the angular movement of the detaching roller, as shown, 
through the shaft S and the rod U. The cam eontrols the 
sector and so controls the backward and forward motions 
of the detaching roller. The usual small cam on A and 
clutch associated with the seetor are retained. Other feat- 
ures of the new comber are similar to the Heilmann, and 
ean readily be understood from Fig. 2. 

The new arrangement has simplified the eomber con- 
siderably, from a mechanical point of view, and cheapened 
its cost. The space occupied is less; ease and rapidity of 
setting are greatly improved; the amount of waste is well 
under control; the piecing-up is much better, and in- 
stead of being some proportion of the length of the fiber, is 
of a length that may be several times the length of the 
short fibers the machine can comb. 
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Altogether, it is a comber that will be of much value to 
the spinner of American cotton in the production of high- 
grade yarns and the rapidity with which it is being adopted 
iby Oldham and other English districts is an indication of 
its value in this direction. 


MOTOR-DRIVEN DRAWING FRAMES. 


The best designed mills are always laid out with a view 
to a continuous chain of progress from the raw material 
to the finished product. When the material, as it goes 
through the various stages, passes from machine to machine 
without having to be earried back and forth, it means 
economy of floor space as well as a saving in labor. This 
accoutns for the fact that drawing frames are always set 
crosswise of the mill, and the other machines lengthwise. 
When any machine is set crosswise, however, shaft compli- 
cations arise. In the case of the drawing frame, it means 
a mule stand or other angle drive, or in lieu of such a de- 
vice, quarter-turn belts. 

Belts, always in the way, are especially undesirable 
around a drawing frame; hence it has been the custom to 
reduce the number of belts from shafting to frames to a 
minimum. The common practice is to drive three, and some- 
times four, frames from one overhead belt by means of a 
countershaft located underneath the frame, with a pulley 
for each frame and a receiving pulley at the end. 





This method improves the condition insofar as it takes 
the belts partially out of the way, but the improvement 
stops right there. It is highly important to have the belt- 
ing removed from the overhead space, but it is done at a 
greater sacrifice in efficiency than one at first realizes. The 
substitute belts must of necessity be as tight as it is pos- 
sible to make them, for drawing frames start stiffly and 
the distance between pulley centers is short and the drive 
vertical. Hiding the belts under the frame by no means 
eliminates any of them. In fact, there is one more belt for 
each group than there would be if each frame were driven 
by an overhead belt from the shaft on the ceiling. An 
overhead belt to each frame, however, would be an intoler- 
able nuisance. Any kind of a belt on a driving frame is, 
for that matter, in the opinion of most operators, an intol- 
erable nuisance. It is for that reason that great interest is 
being manifested in the individual motor drive. 

The illustration shows two one-horsepower Westing- 
house textile motors driving drawing frames by means of 
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Morse silent chains. The motors are controlled by switches 
located on the shipper rods at the rear, so that the usual 
shifting of the handle starts or stops the motor. There is 
thus no waste of power while the frame is not running, as 
against a large friction waste under the old method while 
the frame stands idle, which is shown by experience to 
amount to about 40 per cent of the total working hours. 
In addition to this, the elimination of the belts, which can 
never be kept in perfect condition, effects a saving of ap- 
proximately 20 per cent in power while the frame is run- 
ning. Some very convincing tests covering this point have 
been made. 

It has been found that each frame, as it starts up, slows 
down the others that are running on the same shaft. Hence, 
there is a wide difference in the delivery speed of, for ex- 
ample, a three-frame group when one frame runs alone and 
when all three are running. The chain drive illustrated 
cannot by any possible means have any slip at all. With 
it you always get the maximum speed and therefore output, 
no matter what the condition of the weather may be, or 
what other machines are running or standing idle. 


CONSERVATION OF COTTON WASTE. 


The utilization of cotton waste in the United States is 
an important feature of the textile manufacturing industry. 
The quantity of waste made in cotton mills from the open- 
ing and carding processes until the yarns and warps reach 
the looms makes an enormous total. It is estimated that 
American mills thus make about 450 to 500 million pounds 
of cotton waste annually; in other words, of the 5 2/5 mil- 
lion bales of cotton, weighing 500 pounds each, which they 
spin, 15 to 20 per cent of it becomes a so-called “waste” 
product. It is classified by E. W. Thompson, a Southern 
mill engineer, as follows: 

Broadly speaking, “waste” in a cotton mill comprises 
a wide range of articles; including the bagging and ties, 
say, 6 per cent. Then follows “picker waste,” 3 per cent; 
card waste in the shape of motes, 1 per cent; and strips, 2 
per cent; slubber, intermediate and roving waste, contain- 
ing a small amount of twist, 1 per cent; spinning waste— 
sweepings and other trash—l per cent; clearer waste and 
similar clean, soft material, 1 per cent; and thread waste, 3 
per cent. Proceeding to the weaving department: Slasher 
waste, one-half of 1 per cent; filling waste, one-half of 1 
per cent; hard ends, that is, cloth remnants, ete., 1 per cent. 
This makes a total of twenty per cent. Out of this total the 
threac waste of various kinds which could be worked over 
and used for wiping purposes there is in the spinning room 
3 per cent and in the weaving room 1 per cent; therefore 
only 4 per cent out of 20 per cent, or one-fifth of the entire 
amount of waste produced in the cotton spinning and 
weaving process could be worked over into wiping waste 
or thread waste or what is loosely called in machine shops 
simply “waste.” The kind of wiping waste which is used 
in the mechanical trades is the result of reworked or re- 
combed thread waste of various kinés. 

Taking a broader view of the subject, we know that the 
bagging and ties are cleaned up and used over in various 
ways. First, for use just as they are as second-hand ma- 


terial in the baling of country cotton; second, the repicking 
of the bagging and turning it into jute shoddy, which is 
spun and woven into what is known as rewoven bagging. 
This part of the waste may therefore be considered as a 
raw material for that kind of manufacture. 
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that approximately 10 per cent of all such bagging is re- 
worked and turned into re-woven bagging as above. 

The picker waste and card waste, except strips, is used 
over and carded for the manufacture of low-grade batting 
and so-called cotton felts. It is used largely in the manu- 
facture of cotton felt mattresses of low grade. A small 
amount of this kind of waste is also spun into coarse yarn 
and twine, but this is hardly perceptible in this country. 
I think a good deal of this is done in Germany, however. 
Strips are sold entirely as a raw material in certain coarse- 
cotton spinning concerns. This material is very good for 
coarse work and sells all the way from 65 to 75 per cent 
of the price of middling cotton. Some mills rework their 
own strips by scattering and mixing them with the raw 
cotton in the mixing bin. This has a tendency to weaken 
the final product, but is not noticeable in Southern mill 
work when no finer than, say, No. 30 yarns. 

The slubber waste and roving waste are almost always re- 
worked in the same mills, just as card strips are, except that 
mills (especially large mills) generally have a picker ma- 
chine for shoedying this material and taking out of it the 
small amount of twist that has been put in it through the 
roving process. The resulting shoddy is carefully mixed 
with the raw cotton and has about the same effect on it as 
the card strips, that is, no perceptible effect up to No. 30 
yarns. 


“ 


The waste of the spinning room, consisting of sweepings 
and clearer waste and other soft waste not twisted, is prac- 
tically all sold for manufacture of some kind, mostly for 
twines and ropes. 

It would appear from the above figures, therefore, that 
it would be quite logical to eall nearly all of the cotton 
waste a raw material for some purpose, because of our 
modern economy not to let any by-product escape, but to 
follow it along and manufacture it in some way into some 
useful object. 

This cotton waste is exclusive of the cotton sweepings 
from warehouses, ete., which also extend into many mil- 
lion pounds, and exclusive of the 400,000 bales or 200 mil- 
lion pounds of linters secured from the woolly seed at the 
cottonseed oil mills previous to crushing. These linters 
are largely used for making cotton batting and comforts. 

The strictly “cotton waste” is made use of for manifold 
purposes. The railroads and machine shops of the country 
buy about 20 million pounds, at a cost of about $1,400,000 
annually, for wiping purposes and for axle boxes. The 
balance, as stated by the engineer who furnishes the fore- 
going statement, is repicked and manufactured in many 
different fabrications; these include twine, lampwicks, lin- 
ings, drills, flannellettes, bags, ete. The cement industry 
alone is said to purchase annually about 32 million dollars’ 
worth of cotton bags which, it is understood, are made from 
cotton waste. These bags now cost 10 cents each, and 
this big item of expense is causing manufacturers to seek 
a cheaper substitute for cement bags. 

It is apparent, therefore, that about 95 per cent of the 
half-billion pounds of cotton waste made annually in Amer- 
ican mills is reworked into various fabrications and forms 
a large item in the country’s commerce.—Daily Consular 
and Trade Reports. 





South America is buying today over $600,000,000 worth 
of goods from Europe, fully five-sixths of which ean per- 
fectly well be supplied by the United States. 
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KNITTED GLOVE MANUFACTURE. 





(Contributed Exclusively to Corron) 
BY WM. DAVIS, M. A. 


In comparing the various methods of glove production, 
it is generally agreed that the seamless knitted glove sur- 
passes all others in point of comfort, which is the para- 
mount requirement for this article of elothing. Various 
factors must combine to attain the maximum. In the first 
instanee, there is that due to material, and in the second 
place, that due to the method of manufacture. The fact 
that the glove is made from the knitted fabric contributes 
much to the comfort, beeause of the facility with which it 
yields to the movements of the hands and fingers. Made 
without seams, the glove is of uniform thickness of fabric 
throughout. 

The knitted glove may be divided into three chief por- 
tions, which are here enumerated in the order to their man- 
ufacture. First, the cuff which covers the wrist; second, 
the hand or palm portion, and lastly, the fingers. It is 
quite possible to make all of these sections on the one 
machine and in practice for a limited trade it is frequently 
done, but if the best results are to be obtained and the 
trace has to be run at a profit, 1t becomes necessary to in- 





Fig. 1. A Wett-Known Curr MACHINE. 
stall teams of machines which work on one part and one 


only. Thus we have machines for making the cuffs, others 
specially suited for the hands, and still others for the 
fingers. For a wide trade each of these sets have to be in- 
stalled in a range of gauges from coarse to fine. In addi- 
tion to the advantage of having the machines specially built 
for the various sections, there is the question of the effi- 
ciency of the worker, which is much increased when produc- 
ing one section alone. It is specially desirable and neces- 
sary to select a suitable worker for the finger machine, be- 
cause of the frequent changes which ‘have to be made and 
the removal of stitches. 

Opinion is diviced as to the relative advantages of hand 
and power machines in glove manufacture. For plain stitch 
gloves something may be said in favor of having the cuff 
and palm machines run by power, but for the general trade 
experience proves that it is of small advantage to work the 
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machines by power. In the case of the finger machine, a 
good worker can with facility drive a hand machine at a 
greater speed than would be possible by power, and the 
frequent changes are more easily made. 

At Fig. 1 is shown an illustration of the machine largely 
used in the trade by prominent glove manufacturers for 
making the euff portion. It is nothing more than the ordi- 
nary type of flat or Lamb knitting machine with latch 
needles arrangee in beds at right angles to each other. The 
cams are adapted for the production of faney “tuck” 
stitches and as is evident from the presence of the four 
bobbins, the machine carries tackle for introducing hori- 
zontal stripes to the extent of four different colors. The 
machine is built rather wider than is necessary for the or- 
dinary width of glove cuff and this is to enable the cuffs 
of what are known as “gauntlet” gloves to be worked on 
the same machine. As all euffs are made flat and afterwards 
joined ‘along the side, the machine need not be. specially 











Fig. 2. A Patm MaAcuHINe. 


adapted for circular fabric. As the cuff must be narrower 
than the hand while containing the same number of stitches, 
it is usually worked in a rib stitch which has more elas- 
ticity and draws in to a narrower width than the plain. The 
one-and-one rib is very common, but two-and-two and two- 
and-one are often employeé along with corresponding 
“tuck” stitches worked in two or more colors. One cuff 
is made after another in rapid succession on the machine 
and the various cuffs are joined by a welt in such a way 
that they ean be readily unravelled with their open stitches 
ready to transfer to the machine for making the palms or 
the hands. 

The palm machine is shown at Fig. 2, and is built in 
a much narrower width, being seldom made more than ten 
inches wide, as this takes in all the palms or hands that 
are likely to be required, and leaves room for the worker 
to manipulate the machine ané the stitch transference. The 
cams of the “Hander” machine must be adapted for an au- 
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tomatic production of circular work, because the hands are 
produced in circular form. The article hanging from this 
machine is seen to have a finger attached and the “Hander” 
is to this extent a “fingerer” as well. The hand completed, 
all the stitches are pressed off except those which are to 
form the first finger, which are retained and the finger 


worked on. In that way a considerable saving of time is 


effected. 
The machine for producing the fingers is the simplest in 


construction and is shown in Fig. 3. It is only a few 
inches wide and is adapted for specially rapid manipula- 
tion. On this machine is attached the remaining three 
fingers and the thumb, and the operatives for it should be 
specially selected on aceount of their manual dexterity. 
An expert “fingerer” should be able to produce fingers for 
three dozen pairs of gloves in one day of ten hours. The 
procuction on a “hander” machine runs about six dozen 








THe Finger MaAcuHIne. 
The euff machine ean 
It will 


Fig. 3. 
pairs of hands in the same period. 
produce about 24 dozen pairs in a ten-hour day. 
be seen that the relative number of each kind of machines 
installed must bear some ratio to the production and that 
fingerer machines will be much more numerous than handers, 
while the smallest number will be that of the euff machines. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE KNITTER. 

That this article may be of some practical benefit to 
the knitter and be of assistance in enabling him to produce 
the articles under review, the subject will now be taken up 
in detail. In Diagram D will be seen Figs. 1 to 5, which 
serve to show in a lucid manner the complete evolution of 
the glove. The euff portion A has been produced as 
above mentioned on the euff machine in a flat 
piece and of a suitable rib stitch which causes the con- 
traction in width seen in the diagram, at the portion 
marked A. 

For a plain or light-weight glove one-and-one rib stitch 
is usually chosen for the wrist, but for the heavier varieties, 
weight is added by working the courses “tuck.” That is, 
the courses, instead of being plain, are worked with double 
courses of stitches so as to give a bulkier handle. The same 
result may be achieved by working the wrist plain one-anc- 
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one rib fabric, but twice the length, so as to allow of the 
wrist being doubled up and made two-ply. Two-and-two 
rib is also common for the wrist, as it shows a greater con- 
traction than the one-and-one variety. 

The wrist completed, it is pressed off, and if the yarn is 
rather inclined to be curly or to show snarls, the stitches 
are pressed with a hot iron, so as to facilitate their trans- 
ference to the machine for making the hands. On the 
“hander” the stitches of the wrist portion are transferred 
one half to the back needle bed and the other half to the 
front needle bed. The cams of the machines are set for 
cireular work and the hand proceeded with as far as the 
thumb. For a right-hand glove the thumb stitches are re- 
moved on the right and for a left-hand glove the stitches 
are removed on the left. This consists in removing stitches 
on the front needle bed only to correspond in width to the 
part (c), a white cotton thread being drawn through those 
stitches to secure them. This done, the hand is continued 
up to (d). All the stitches to the left of (d) are secured 
with a white cotton thread and pressed off on both back and 
front beds and the portion continued in cireular fabric for 
Towards the end of the finger we have the 


the finger (e). 
last 


narrowings on the right and left to taper it off and the 
few stitches are drawn off on the single thread, thus clos- 
ing the finger completely up. 

The glove is next taken to the fingerer frame to have 
the other three fingers and thumb put on. To do this, we 
are required to make extra fabric to go around the finger, 
and this is assured by pushing up two or more extra needles 
so that this number of extra stitches are created at the 
joining of the fingers. Thus at Fig. 2 of Diagram D we see 
the second finger (g) encroaching on the width of the first 
finger, as shown by the dotted line. In a similar manner 
are inserted fingers (h) and (j), as shown in Figs. 3 and 
4, the lengths being determined according to their respective 
In Fig. 5 we see that the stitches taken off when 
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making the hand are again run on to the fingerer machine 

and the thumb (k) produced. To complete the making of 

the glove the wrist requires to be seamed up the side to make 

it cireular and the whole article is ready for the finishing 

process. 

Gauntlet gloves are very serviceable for wearers who 
are much exposed to the weather, as when motoring or 
driving. The gauntlet consists of an extra portion worked 
before the ordinary wrist is begun. The width lies about 
twice that of the ordinary wrist and it is about two and a 
half times as long. A cCouble cardigan stitch is almost in- 
variably selected, as the article is intended to go well up 
over the arm, so that no opening exists at the sleeve. This 
type of glove also is much in vogue for ladies’ wear when 
short-sleeved dresses are in fashion. Diagram (M) is an 
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illustration of this kind of glove, and it will be found iden- 
tical in form to the plain glove just described, except that 
the portion (G) has been added to the ordinary wrist. The 
gauntlet and wrist are mace on the one machine, the for- 
mer being made in a full double cardigan stitch and the 
latter in a plain two-and-two rib. The hand and fingers 
are subsequently completed in exactly the same way as 
was described for the plain gloves. 

When fancy stitches are introduced into glove manu- 
facture it usually takes place on the hand portion. Not 
only is the faney stitch desirable for the purpose of variety, 
but also to give warmth, because a fuller cloth is produced 
than would be possible with the plain stitch. The stitch, 
therefore, is generally of the “tuck” variety, so that a 
greater weight of yarn can be introduced. The general 
method is the same except that the hand is made flat and 
afterwards seamed together, stitches being taken off the flat 
portion for the insertion of the thumb. In many eases 
however, a different method is adopted for the insertion of 
the thumb for faney stitch gloves. The method will be more 





FIG. MM. 


readily understood by reference to Diagram (N). The por- 
tion for the wrist is shown at (A), as before, and at (b) 
(b’) the hané portion is begun. Continuing plain to (c) 
(e’); the knitter commences to widen the fabric along the 
lines (ed) and (¢ d’). Portions (de) and (d’ e’) are next 
east off and secured in their stitches by a white cotton thread 
and the hand completed at width (e e’). The two project- 
ing portions are afterwards placed on the needles (de) on 
the back needle bed, and (d’ e’) on the front needle bed, and 
to them is worked the cireular fabric for the thumb in the 
usual way. 

In Diagram P, which is an illustration of the method of 
making driving or Canadian gloves, the thumb is made on 
the same principle, and the complete glove is shown at 
Diagram R. The projecting thumb on the right has been 
made in the manner just described for a fancy stitch glove. 

The method of manufacture of driving or Canadian 
gloves will be understood by examining Diagram P. The 
euff and hand up to the thumb portions are made 
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exactly as described for the fancy glove, but it 
will be noted that no fingers are present. It is a 
variety well adapted for driving or other pursuits where 
the hands require comparative freedom to perform certain 
duties. The drawback of the ordinary glove is that it is 
almost always necessary to remove it when doing any kind 
of work. For the driving glove, the hand is just continued 
over the finger portion and the whole narrowed in towards 
the top of the fingers. From point of view of comfort it is 
a great advantage to have the fingers worked separately, 
but this is, in a certain degree, compensated for by the 
fact that the driving glove is invariably made of a thick 
yarn in a “tuck” stitch, which produces a thick, warm fab- 
ric. 

In Diagram P it will be seen that the method of manu- 
facture up to the thumb is the same up to the hand when 
a number of stitches are pressed off at each side for the 
insertion of the thumb later and the hand continued. at 
uniform width until the end of the fingers are reached. To 
narrow, the width is divided into two equal portions, ¢ and 
b, and each in turn narrowed in to the width e’ and b’. In 


co’ 
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Diagram R the whole fabric is seen to have been doubled 
on itself into the form of the glove, the right-hand side 
is seamed the left side m seamed to m’ and n ton’. The 
thumb T has been attached in cireular form to the projec- 
tions k and k’. The seaming is usually done by hand and as 
the worker is enabled to secure the stitches on the extreme 
edge of the fabric, the seam should be almost imperceptible. 
To make the glove really perfect requires a great deal of ex- 
perience. A common defect is to have the stitch at the gus- 
set of the glove finger much larger than the surrounding 
stitches and a hole occurs at the finger bottom. Another 
defect is to have the ends of the fingers not properly 
fashioned. They are frequently seen tapering straight to a 
sharp point or too many stitches may be gathered on the 
last thread so that they readily unravel and the finger 
comes undone. 

What are known as mittens are gloves without fingers 
altogether. The hand portion is made a little longer than 
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the normal and a half thumb is inserted. By this means 
the wearer is free to do anything with the fingers. 

The material par excellence for making into gloves is 
the product of the Cashmere goat, which is reared on the 
slopes of the Himalayas, in the north of India. It is the 
most exquisite handling material known. On account of the 
limited supply and the consequent high price of the raw 
material, its use is restricted to the better class of gloves. 
The material depends on the climate of the country in which 
they are to be worn. If in the rigors of a Canadian winter, 
the yarn should be as thick and bulky as possible. If for 
Summer wear, thin cotton may be used. The knitted glove, 
however, is almost always used for hard winter wear, if 
appearance is desired, woven fabric or leather is generally 
selected. A Craw-back with the goat wools of the Cashmere 
class is that they shed their fibers readily and do not have 
a long wear. If much warmth is desired the plain knitted 
stitch itself is seldom used except in conjunction with thick 
woolen yarns, very tightly set and nicely brushed or raised 
on the inside, or lined with fur. Fig. 4 gives the actual 
finished appearance of the chief types of gloves just de- 
scribed. In this (1) is a glove made in a very thick yarn in 
the plain knitted stitch and bound with an edging of 
leather, this edging being very useful for keeping the glove 
in good shape. Frequently, also, the removal of the welt 
at the wrist leaves the end rather slack or it may become 
slack after a short time of wear. (2) shows the appearance 
of the gauntlet glove which also is bound with leather in 
finishing. 

(3) gives a very popular type of fancy glove for com- 
mon wear. The hand is a bright diamond pattern which is 
practically double fabric, owing to the way in which the 
threads lie on the back. (4) shows a glove made in a 
shogged or twisted “tuck” stitch with the thumb attached 
to the side in the manner already described. (5) illustrates 
the appearance of the driving or Canadian glove and (6) 
illustrates the mitten or half glove. 


FACTORS OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 
OTHER THAN LABOR PROBLEMS. 


*BY F. A. WALDRON, INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER. 


The immense amount of literature that has been pub- 
lished in the last few years on scientific management has 
dwelt largely if not almost entirely, with the labor prob- 
lem; discussing and analyzing various methods of reward- 
ing labor in order to obtain increased output. 

There has been a more or less tendency, in the manage- 
ment of industries, to divorce the financial and sales organi- 
zations from the factory management in such an arbitrary 
manner that the two act in a way indicating that each is 
working for itself regardless of the broader interests of the 
company of which each is a part. 

So long as the sales end can get orders to the factory 
and get eredit for such orders, the fact as to whether this 
order contains enough specific information to complete, is 
ignored and it is left for the factory to make it out and 
guess at it. A most serious loss in volume of output is or 
may be caused by this. It is therefore necessary to keep 
the entire organization in balance. Don’t overload sales 
and advertising departments if the factory cannot handle 





*Brief extracts from a paper read before the A. S. M. E. at New 
York. 
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the work. Build up on a solid foundation surely and grad- 
ually. Edueate, not in factory alone, but along the entire 
line. 

In the excitement of the moment, the fact of quality of 
output should not be lost sight of. 

We must continue in our manufacturing to put the same 
interest into the quality if we intend to remain supreme. 

Every green workman broken in means sacrifice in prof- 
its, quality and volume of output. Therefore, ideal fac- 
tory conditions rest almost entirely on one basic principle 
which is, constant volume of output. 

It is far better to work at a steady, even gait for a year 
than to intensify the production to a point where all the 
work is done in six months and the factory is idle for the 
remaining six months. 

The most effective cooperation between the factory and 
purchasing department is as essential as time study or 
production engineering work. 

Of what avail is time study and intensified production 
if the purchasing agent buys materials at the lowest price, 
that when bought will not meet the requirements of the 
product in quality? 

Low prices paid for materials are not necessarily ex- 
ponents of a purchasing agent’s efficiency. The man who 
ean discriminate and buy the right thing at a fair price 
is the kiné of man that lasts, in this period of competition 
and exacting requirements. 

There are some fifty or more reasons why a workman 
cannot do a full day’s work, all of which are beyond his 
control, and fully and properly up to the management. 

An engineer cannot make his running time if his loco- 
motive lacks proper grates and steam capacity or is in bad 
repair. Neither can a workman make his time valuable un- 
less he has proper light, heat, power, machines, tools and 
fixtures, ete., in proper working condition. 

One of the most common troubles is the condition of 
belts, long ago recognized by Prof. F. W. Taylor, and cov- 
ered in his paper on “Shop Management.” His system, in 
a factory using many belts, is the best obtainable and shows 
direct results in volume of output and saving in belt bills. 

Countershafts, main shafts, motors and machine repairs, 
should receive a systematic supervision to insure constant 
and efficient operation. True, time study develops these 
requirements, but these requirements should be attended to 
first or time study will in a way be wasted unless condi- 
tions of operation are reasonably constant. 

To have reasonably accurate costs is not only desirable 
but necessary, not only as a means of efficiency but also to 
eliminate unprofitable articles of manufacture and produce 
the more profitable ones. 

To have this system requires methods of factory ac- 
counting, time keeping, and stores. 

Proper distribution of overhead charges, accurate time 
study and charges, accurate material charges, controlled 
from a central point in which all is charged against its 
proper account by the same mental interpretation is the 
only accurate way, which places the burdens where they 
belong at the time the expense is incurred. 





“That courtesy is essential to those who desire advance- 
ment, must be accepted as a fact. It is essential not only 
in the transaction of ordinary business, as between em- 
ployes and officials, but as a stock in trade in dealing with 
the public, of value not only to the ambitious employe, but 
to the company.” 
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COOPERATION AMONG CHEMISTS AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 


“Men in a calling which has so many ramifications as 
has chemistry in its various applications to all modern ac- 
tivities, must cooperate if the profession, as a whole, is to 
advance symmetrically and uniformly,” says Bernard C. 
Hesse, in The Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chem- 


istry. 
“Before such cooperation can be effective, mutual un- 
derstanding bétween the profession and the manufacturer 


must be achieved. It is true that many of the manufactur- 
ers still follow the old rule of thumb methods, without 
themselves having any notion of the underlying principles 
which are unchangeable and inexorable. These manufac- 
turers must be brought to see the actual existence of such 
principles and to realize that an understanding, as well as 
strict compliance therewith, is necessary for the attaining 
of that measure of success which is necessary in order to 
maintain uniform quality and maximum output of fin- 
ished product. 

“The organizers of the Eighth International Congress 
of Applied Chemistry, which recently met in New York, en- 
deavored to bring about sqme such mutual understanding 
between the manufacturers on the one hand, and the edu- 
cators and those who practice chemistry as a profession on 
the other. To this end more than two hundred chambers 
of commerce and eight thousand manufacturers in the 
United States, as well as over two hundred and fifty eduea- 
tional institutions were appealed to in special bulletins set- 
ting forth the points in whieh cooperation between these 
three representative divisions would be valuable and help- 
ful. The commercial side, as represented by the chambers 
of commerce and manufacturers, was informed, in effect, 
that our educational institutions felt that the complaints, 
so frequently made by those engaged in commercial pur- 
suits, of the lack of intellectual equipment possessed by 
young chemical graduates, were due in a large measure to 
the policy of secretiveness followed by our chemical manu- 
facturers. They were appealed to to break down this policy 
of seerecy and cooperate with our educational institu- 
tions, so that the record of The Eighth International Con- 
gress, as reported in its proceedings, would disclose to our 
foreign visitors a hearty co-operation between the educa- 
tional and manufacturing institutions of our country. On 
the other hand, the duty of cooperation with the manu- 
facturer was urged upon the educational institutions. 

“The American Chemical Society, with its membership 
of more than six thousand, represents today the greatest, 
the strongest, the most active, and the most virile associa- 
tion of chemists in the world. It is through the members of 
the American Chemical Society, associated as they are in 
forty or more sectional units, that sueh cooperation seems 
most likely to be finally accomplished. 

“In New York City, the chemist who is to be appointed 
to the Municipal Board of Combustibles and Explosives is 
selected by the mayor from among three names submitted 
to him for that purpose by the New York Section of the 
American Chemical Society. Efforts are now being made 


to obtain similar cooperation in other departments of the 
city of New York government. 


Chemists have cooperated 
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(in the purchasing bureau of the city, and in less than three 
years the savings effected by them run into tens of thous- 
ands of dollars annually.” 

Manufacturers in many of the textile industries, where 
tthe work of the practical chemist would also prove to be 
a cost-reducer, as well as a means toward the making of a 
more perfect product could well afford to cooperate, and 
the article on “Laboratory Organization,” which follows, 
will no doubt offer some practical ideas ‘toward attaining 


this desirable union. 


LABORATORY ORGANIZATION IN THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron) 
BY FREDERICK DANNERTH, PH. D. 
CONSULTANT IN CHEMISTRY AND ENGINEERING. 


There are certain persons to whom the seourer, dyer and 
bleacher should tell the whole miserable truth of his failures 
—his chemist and himself. Above all, he should be abso- 
lutely frank with himself. After he sits down to rest in 
his Morris chair and offers congratulations to himself upon 
the perfect organization of his purchasing and his manu- 
facturing departments, he should stop for a moment to con- 
sider whether or not he is painting the picture a little bit 
too rosy. 

The consulting chemist would very often like to sug- 
gest this thought to the manufacturer, but he is prevented 
from doing so for obvious reasons. Among the principal 
objects which the careful manufacturer of today seeks to 
accomplish are: (1) The purchase of the best raw ma- 
terials for a given purpose at the lowest possible market 
price; (2) helpful criticism of the manner in which the 
factory manager is making up these raw materials into 
saleable goods; (3) technical instruction for the sales man- 
ager, when it is found that competitors are offering better 
quality for the same or for less money; and, (4) the 
production of heat, light and power at the lowest cost. 

Quite a few of our manufacturers have risen to an ap- 
preciation of the industrial chemist. so far as results are 
concerned, but they have fallen into the fallacy that he 
is a skilled workman. The industrial chemist of today is 
a man who has acquired a survey of chemistry as applied 
to manufacturing processes and for this purpose he has had 
to spend much time and money on personal researeh. The 
services of such a man are as valuable for the factory end 
of the plant as the services of the sales manager are to 
the selling end. After all, a large number of orders are 
worthless, unless the factory can turn out the goods in 
good quality and at a low price. Hence, an excellent sales 
department would avail nothing if the laboratory and the 
factory departments were lacking in efficiency. The science 
of applied chemistry was not created in an off-hour, but is 
the product of many years of arduous labor and thought. 
From the day when the boss dyer was the chief chemist of 
the dyehouse, we have come to a point in factory manage- 
ment, where all chemical problems are presented to the 
supervising chemist. 

This official should be so well trained and capable that 
lhe can oceupy a position parallel with the factory manager 
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and the operating engineer. In some cases he is perma- 
nently employed by the corporation, while in other cases he 
devotes only a portion of his time to one particular plant. 
The supervising chemist is valuable to the firm in propor- 
tion to his perspective, his ability to see from afar the pos- 
sibilities of some new proposition, whether it be a prob- 
lem in purehasing, manufacturing or selling. Directly un- 
der him he has a corps of five men who are designated as 
follows: the engineering chemist; the buyers chemist; the 
factory chemist; the sales chemist; and the research chemist. 
{t will readily be seen that the functions of these five men 
must in certain eases be embodied in a smaller number of 
men. This, however, should not be permitted to interfere 
with the sub-division of the work as indicated. Now let 
us note what the duties of each of these positions is and 
we will bear in mind that all instructions for chemical work 
must be presented at the desk of the supervising chemist, 
even though the work is intended directly for one or an- 
other of the departments. 

The engineering chemist. His first and most important 
field of activity is the examination of materials used by the 
power plant. This includes periodic analyses of the coal 
supply; the control of combustion by flue gas analysis; the 
examination of lubricants; and the examination of boiler- 
feed water, boiler deposits and boiler compounds. He also 
investigates the quality of the paints, oils and varnishes 
used in the factory. As a result of his contact with the 
power plant he is in a position to collect exact data on the 
wearing qualities of such rubber goods as steam packing, 
water hose and conveyor belting. He also keeps his eye on 
the various structural materials, such as metals, lumber, 
roofing and portland cements. On many of these points 
he co-operates with the buyers chemist. 

The buyer’s chemist. He is first of all an analyst, for 
he must determine the purity and the comparative com- 
mercial value of the various drugs, such as soaps and oils; 
the pigments used in the finishing processes; the organic 
solvents such as Tetrachloride and alcohol; the dyes; and 
the loss on scouring in the ease of the raw fibers. Although 
the scouring of raw wool and raw silk is generally limited 
to the commercial process in the works proper, the data ob- 
tained, concerning the loss on washing and drying should 
ibe kept on file in the laboratory. This will, of course, be 
recorded as “raw weight,” “scoured weight,” and “condi- 
tioned weight.” The buyer’s chemist must be able to devise 
special methods of analysis and should endeavor to make 
his methods conform to those of the vendor so far as this 
is consistent with good work. He should record all physi- 
cal tests made on fibers, yarns and fabrics and this data 
should be entered, together with the chemical data on these 
materials, in a book devoted entirely to textiles. It will 
be found convenient to have another record book for in- 
formation relative to the dyestuffs, and another devoted en- 
tirely to the chemical materials other than dyes. He should 
undertake no work or perform no analysis without a writ- 
ten order from the purchasing agent, and on this order 
blank he records the time actually spent in preparing for 
and completing the analysis. This record will enable the 
purehasing agent to ascertain what it is costing him to have 
his purehases controlled by a chemist. The buyer’s chem- 
ist will make examinations of all materials purchased so 
far as these tests can be carried out in the laboratory. Thus 
he will investigate the quality of the rubber packing and 
hose and belting, in which ease he will co-operate with the 


engineering chemist. He must devise for the purchasing 
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department rational specifications for the various mater- 
ials, so that it will not be possible for the buyer to procure 
bids on a standard material which the vendors will be able 
to supply without an abnormal rise in price, for the com- 
modity. 

The factory chemist receives instructions to investigate 
various problems which arise in the plant, and endeavors 
by simplifying operations, to reduce the cost of produc- 
tion. This is accomplished in various ways (depending 
upon the particular case) such as increasing the speed of 
machinery, omitting unnecessary operations, eliminating 
waste, education of workmen, ete. Such important ques- 
tions as the recovery of tin from weighting liquors, the 
recovery of wool grease from wool scouring liquors, the 
prevention of dye spots on wool, weighting spots on silk 
and bleach spots on cotion, these are but a few of the prob- 
lems which present themselves. The finishing department 
in the woolen as well as in the silk and the cotton indus- 
tries, is a constant source of trouble, so that this must be 
given exceptional care. It is in this department that the 
effect is produced by causes which were at work in earlier 
operations. In his record book he enters all improvements 
which are made in each department and devotes a separate 
space to each of these departments. By thus entering the 
date on which the improvement or new method was installed 
he will be in a position to give the factory manager com- 
plete data on the advantages gained by the step, and he 
will always know exactly how long the change has been i 
effect. The two principal classes of defects in textiles which 
may be traced to chemicals are “loss of strength” and 
“spots.” These then will furnish the problems and the ac- 
tual number of possible defects may be estimated when we 
take into account the factors which play a part in textile- 
chemical operations. These are, the chemicals, the tempera- 
ture of the liquor, the time during which the treatment is 
carried out, and the concentration of the liquor. 

Many government departments and private corporations 
are at present buying many textile products on specifi- 
cation, so that it has become necessary for manufacturers 
to exercise considerable care in making up such goods. The 
“fastness” of the dyes and the strength of the fabries are 
matters of vital importance in many cases. 

The sales chemist receives from the sales manager com- 
mercial products which have been put on the market by 
competing firms. It is his duty to pick apart these prod- 
uets and determine the character of the fibers which have 
been used. The actual character of the weave and the ar- 
rangement of threads is a problem for the designing room. 
It is, however, the work of the sales chemist to determine the 
fastness of the dyes and their character so far as it is pos- 
sible. He makes chemical analyses of these samples and 
carries out physical tests to determine in the laboratory 
their approximate value compared with similar products 
turned out by his employers. One of the large problems 
which are presented to him is the determination of the 
“finish” on competitors’ products. If the competitor’s ar- 
ticle is of inferior quality and is sold at a lower figure than 
the article made by his firm, he must give the sales manager 
information which will enable him to present these facts 
to the customer. It is frequently observed that a customer 
compares prices and ignores the quality, simply because he 
has no ready means of determining such things as “fastness” 
and “strength.” In some cases the sales manager has re- 
turned to him, large quantities of goods which have become 
“tender” or have faded. In such cases it is the duty of the 
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sales chemist to ascertain the exact data relative to this 
order in order to find out if the quality of the dyes was or 
was not commensurate with the price paid for the dyeing. 
If the factory chemist has kept accurate records it will in 
many cases be possible to show that the customer and not 
the manufacturer is at fault. 

The research chemist is in charge of the development 
work of the whole plant, so far as chemical and physical 
improvements are concerned. The raw material for his re- 
searches is obtained to a considerable extent from his col- 
leagues in addition to the new problems mapped out for 
him by the supervising chemist. He should have at his dis- 
posal a well arranged and adequately equipped periodical 
library, as well as an index to the patent literature of all 
countries. It is from these sources that many valuable sug- 
gestions are obtained, and it should not be forgotten that 
many very important suggestions for development work 
are obtained from sources entirely outside the textile in- 
dustry. Thus it sometimes happens that a chemical pro- 
cess which has been used in the rubber industry or in the 
leather industry has called forth in the mind of the chem- 
ist, possibilities which would not appear at first thought. 
One assistant in this section should provide the laboratory 
with brief abstracts of all articles which pertain to the 
textile industry. He should also be informed as to the lat- 
est advances in the way of machinery for all operations 
which involve chemical processes. Thus he must be in a 
position to select the most suitable metal or wood for any 
particular chemical process used in the factory. Great eare 
should be exercised in keeping records of the time spent on 
any investigation and the actual results obtained. For this 
purpose an adequate system of laboratory order blanks 
should be installed. There should be a place provided on 
these blanks for recording (1) the character of the investi- 
gation; (2) the name of the department head by whom it 
is suggested or requested; (3) the date on which results are 
needed; (4) the results obtained; (5) the date when the 
order was completed; (6) the name of the customer who 
is especially interested in the investigation; (7) the signa- 
ture of the chemist who conducted the investigation; (8) 
the number of hoars or days required; and (9) the index 
number to the cabinet where samples of the experimental 
material may be found. 

The supervising chemist should make it his duty to in- 
terview his assistants at least once each week and obtain 
from them written reports of progress. In the laboratory, 
as in all other departments, remarks such as “Rush” should 
be omitted from an order. If there is a time limit in which 
a report is desired, this date should be placed on the blank. 
This makes it impossible for any work to be postponed as 
a matter of convenience, or for some other weak plea. If 
a new material is offered to the purchasing department, it 
is important to know at an early date whether it is desira- 
ble er not, and the same remarks hold good for material 
which is tested previous to shrinking by the sales chemist. 

In one case which was brought to the notice of the 
writer, the corporation professed that such a corps of men 
could not be maintained, as the cost would be prohibitive, 
yet in that factory, one could frequently notice three men 
doing work which could without any undue training, be 
performed by two or even by one operatives. That cor- 
poration was keeping down its production by employing 
unproductive men in quantities at a minimum wage of 
nine dollars a week. A large part of the success of chemi- 
cal supervision will, of course, depend on the use of the 
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laboratory made by the factory manager, the buyer and 
the sales manager. Parkhurst has called attention to the 
need for showing clearly—the line of authority and the re- 
sponsibility of each individual. The duties of each person 
must be determined, and the positions must be filled by 
meh who have had an adequate training in chemistry. The 
factory manager should draw the chemist into his confi- 
dence, show him the weak spots in the several chemical 
processes so that the chemist may be better able to make 
suitable suggestions. This point may be covered by that 
basie principle of factory management: “Each and every 
employee shall be supplied with written instructions describ- 
ing fully, his duties and his obligations.” Important de- 
tails of a process are sometimes forgotten because an em- 
ployee who was at one time given oral instructions, has died 
or has been transferred to another department. 

Thus it is seen that scientific and rational methods of 
management can be applied to the purchasing, the factory, 
and the selling departments as well as to the laboratory 
department. Briefly stated, it is buying the best material 
of a given grade at the lowest possible market price, and 
secondly; the sale of a finished product of a given quality 
at the lowest possible price consistent with reasonable prof- 
its. To accomplish this end, our most progressive manu- 
facturers have drawn to their aid, the services of the super- 
vising chemist. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN DISCHARGE METH- 
ODS ON BLUE COTTON PRINTS. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton) 
BY ERNEST STUTZ. 


In the industrial development of the manufacture of blue 
cotton print materials, there has been in recent years some 
interesting progress. Demands made on the finished article 
have inereased in accordance with the economic uses for 
which they are designed. Modern improvements in spin- 
ning, weaving and last but not least, the skill used in dyeing 
and printing have not only increased the means of produc- 
ing in large quantities and at lower cost, inducing thereby 
inereased consumption, but the advancement has also ex- 
tended to the quality of the goods. Amongst all the textiles 
the severest requirements are made on cotton goods because 
not only must these be of low price, but also of great dura- 
bility in domestic use or personal wear. In appearance they 
must be attractive, and even handsome, in order to approach 
the more valuable materials of other textile manufactures. 
Amongst cotton print goods the most generally and exten- 
sively used articles have always been and are to this day the 
styles dyed and printed with indigo. In spite of the many 
novelties in the favorite color of blue, the king of colors, in- 
digo has, particularly since the manufacture of the artifi- 
cial variety, continually grown in importance. Its fastnese 
after years of usage and the permanent freshness of its 
shades have been appreciated by the consuming public of 
all countries and nations. The indigo-dyed goods are used 
for wearing apparel for men as well as women since time 
immemorial. Fragments found in the tombs of mummies 
prove that some of our earliest ancestors understood the use 
of this dye. The possibility of producing different effects 
by varying the tints into light, medium and dark shades and 
to decorate these goods by white or variegated printing in 
bright colors has induced manufacturers of cotton goods as 
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well as manufacturers of printing colors and inventive 
chemists to bring this branch of the art to a high point of 
development so that today the dyeing is carried on with 
great economy and uniformity. The materials are dyed in 
the solution of indigo, the vat, which is made with lime or 
zine or hydrosulfite. 

Less unerringly and sometimes not without great diffi- 
culties, that branch of indigo printing which was engaged 
with the decoration of the blue dyed materials by patterns 
had to succeed because the majority of blue goods can only 
find extensive consumption in the patterned styles. 

The oldest process to obtain white or colored patterns on 
blue is the resist or padding method. On the undyed white 
materials a resist color is printed and the goods are then 
dyed in the indigo vat in which the unprinted portions, but 
not the printed ones, take the color. In the washing which 
follows the dyeing, the pattern shows up. This method is 
very complicated, as it requires a great deal of manual 
manipulation, as each piece has to be dipped by the work- 
men singly and repeatedly into the vat, requiring great care 
‘and skill. This resist method nevertheless is even today used 
extensively, as the goods so treated on account of their 
greater durability in domestic use, have a higher value. 

The modern method, which allows of greater produc- 
tivity, is a discharge method by which of late years, results 
equal to the resist style have been obtained. For this pur- 
pose the white goods are first dyed blue throughout in the 
indigo vat and the dyed goods are then discharged by print- 
ing and suitable further treatment. In other words, through 
the discharge process the indigo is rémoved in those por- 
tions where the discharge color is applied and the original 
white of the goods becomes again visible thereby. The ad- 
vantage of this method of discharge lies in the possibility of 
dyeing the materials by machinery in a safer, cheaper and 
more uniform manner than was possible with the older re- 
sist method, as the apparatus used is a continuous vat 
through which the materials pass in a wide band, sewn to- 
gether to a continuous length. 

The action of discharging the white or colored patterns 
ean take place by different methods. The oldest method in- 
vented by Koechlin and which is even now used extensively, 
consists of printing bichromate of potassium onto the ma- 
terials and drawing the printed goods through hot sulphuric 
acid to which oxalic acid has been added. The chromic acid 
set free at the printed portions decolorizes the indigo. At 
the same time, however, it attacks the cotton fiber by the 
formation of oxycellulose which, during laundry operations, 
soon causes the materials to rot in the white portions where 
it dissolves in soap and soda, so that finally holes will ap- 
pear in the pattern. In spite of this drawback, the popu- 
larity of the blue style has maintained the demand for such 
goods. With the bichromate of potassium process, certain 
color discharges can be produced, by adding to it as print 
color, red or yellow colors and a thickener albumen, which 
hardens in the hot sulphuric acid and fixes the color. Un- 
fortunately these colors are not fast, and the first washing 
will partly carry them off. They are only pasted on and not 
dyed as fast as the indigo. Besides, on account of the oxy- 
cellulose, the material is soon torn. This has induced chem- 
ists to use in place of bichromate of potash, chlorate of 
sodium with an addition of ferricyanate or citrie acid. The 
sodium chlorate will discharge indigo if the materials are 
steamed after printing. The steamed goods are washed in 
dilute hot alkali. This style of manufacture renders the 
material strong enough for domestic washing purposes, but 
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is an extremely delicate operation so that an appreciable 
part of the material gets spoiled besides which the color 
is more expensive than the chromate color. 

Quite recently German color manufacturers have intro- 
duced a new process of discharging in which by means of 
sulfoxulate, (rougalite hydrosulfite), the indigo-eolored por- 
tions are decolorized by a very similar method to that by 
which they were first printed on. After printing with sul- 
foxulate, the material must be steamed like the chlorate 
colors. Sulfoxulate decomposes in steaming and free hy- 
drosulfite is formed which converts the indigo into a solu- 
tion which can be removed from the material in subsequent 
washing in lye, silicate or milk of lime so that the undyed 
white cotton will reappear in the pattern. 

This new process is already carried out in several works. 
The cost of production, however, has shown itself to be so 
high that several works, in spite of the greater strength of 
such material, have preferred to stick to the old methods. 


Still more recently the Freiberger nitrate process has 
attracted considerable attention, and after a period of lively 
discussion has made considerable headway and is now very 
favorably known. It possesses the same advantages of 
strength as the reserve or sulfoxulate or (Rougalite) method. 
It gives uniformly excellent results and with by far the 
lowest price, greatly increases and accelerates production, 
Freiberger prints saltpeter, (the same product which is used 
as manure, hence an excessively cheap print color), and then 
passes the printed material through concentrated hot sul- 
phurie acid without doing the least harm to the cotton goods. 
‘The sulphuric acid is almost entirely recovered and can be 
used over again. The goods are not steamed. The undis- 
charged portions retain the blue color in beautiful bright- 
ness and in an appreciably darker shade than is possible by 
any other method. The same effects can therefore be ob- 
tained at less expense for indigo. Beautiful lustrous ‘dis- 
charge colors, for instance, red, orange, ete., are produced 
with the so-called diazo or azo colors by addition of the dis- 
charge medium of saltpeter. Small flower patterns in red, 
pink, yellow, green, brown, ete., on the much less attractive 
foundation colors of black and red, also the two and three- 
color effects, have been for a long time favorite designs. It 
ean be foreseen that these will now soon be offered on the 
much more attractive blue foundation. 

The nitrate discharge goods have been in actual and con- 
tinued use as wearing apparel for several years without 
fading. 

Regarding the cost of the various discharging processes, 
full information from large European works is available. 
According to these, the cost of print color per pound for 
nitrate is .95-cents; chromate, 1.9 cents; chlorate, 4.3 cents; 
and hydrosulfite 9.5 cents. If the total cost of the different 
methods including wages, coal and chemicals, is expressed in 
percentage and taking nitrate as 100 per cent chromate will 
cost 345 per cent, chlorate 358 per cent, hydrosulfite 433 per 
cent, and a piece of 50 yards discharged with nitrate is 2.38 
eents cheaper than chromate, 2.51 cents cheaper than chlor- 
ate and 3.27 cents cheaper than hydrosulfite. The economi- 
eal advantages are therefore self apparent, and in view of 
the extent and importance of cotton printing, this process 
deserves careful investigation on the part of the manufactur- 
ers, as the suecess of their undertaking does not depend 
solely on the fluctuation of the cotton market, but also on 
competitive methods of manufacture according to scientific 
principles. 
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Practical Problems Discussed by Cotton’s Readers 


We invite our readers to make use of this department for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 


the mill or the finishing plant. 
properly edited before publishing. The editors do not hold themselves responsible for any statements of opinion or 


fact which may appear in this department unless so indorsed. This department is open to all. 


RULES FOR BALANCE TWIST 


Epitor Corron: 

I see in the November issue of Corron a question by 
“Y. L. Y.,” asking if a mill accepted an order for sewing 
twine of No. 8 three-ply yarn that was designated to be 
balance twist, what twist would have to be put in the 
single yarn and also what twist would have to be put in 
the twisted yarn to make it a balance twist; also an expla- 
nation of what is meant by balance twist. 

Balance twist means that the twisted yarn shoule have 
just enough twist in it to keep it from eurling or twisting 
up, as twisted yarn will curl and twist up from having too 
much twist, and also curl and twist from not having enough 
twist in it. I do not know of any set rule to govern this, 
but I have made balance twist yarn from different num- 
bers, and have never had any complaint. I will state one 
or two ways that I think the writer could use to give him 
the eorrect results.. Take No. 8 three-ply, for example: 
Suppose we were making No. 8 yarn on the spinning frame, 
I would take the twist gear running and divide it into the 
twist constant of the frame and get the twist; then I woule 
get the square root of No. 8 yarn, which equals 2.8284, and 
divide it into the twist to get the twist factor. If the twist 
factor had not been specifiec, I would use the standard twist 
factor for warp yarn, or 4.75. Suppose the frame was put- 
ting in the standard twist for No. 8 yarn, or 13.43 turns per 
inch \/8 == 2.8284 — 13.43 turns per inch = 4.75 twist 
factor for the single yarn. Three-ply No. 8 yarn = 3 — 8 
== 2.66 yarn. \/2.66 yarn = 1.63. Now to get the yarn 


to be at balance tWist we would use a twist factor 25 per 


— : 





FIG. /. FIG. 2. 


cent less than in the single yarn. 4.75 twist factor for sin- 
gle yarn. 4.75 & .75 = 3.56 for the twist factor for the 
twisted yarn. 3.56 1.63, which is the square root of 
2.66, and the equivalent of No. 8 three-ply yarn = 5.80 
turns per inch, and this diviced into the twist constant of 
the twister frame will give the proper gear to get the re- 
quired twist. Now, the way to tell whether the twist was 
balaneed or not would be to pull ten or twelve inches off the 
bobbin or spool without letting the twist out, and hold it 
between the fingers, as in Fig. 1, and if it remains in this 
position I think it will be considered the right twist. If it 
curls or twists up in the manner shown in Fig. 2, it is not 
the right twist. If it eurls or twists in this manner from 





Questions, answers or letters need not conform to any particular style and will be 





you, you have not enough twist, and if it eurls in this man- 
ner towards you, you have too much twist. This rule I 
have given is one I have used and worked out myself, and 
have always gotten the right results. 

Another way that could be used by experimenting would 
be to get a little yarn twisted in the ply wanted; then by 
pulling ten or twelve inches of the bobbin or spool without 
altering the twist in it and then holding it between the fin- 
gers in the manner I have stated before and turning the 
fingers a little one way or the other as the yarn seems to re- 
quire until the twist becomes balanced; then by putting it 
on a good twist-testing machine it would be possible to 
get the twist per inch. By dividing the twist per inch into 
the twist constant of frame we could get the gear that 
would give the required twist. If it is then desirable to 
know the twist factor, divide the square root of the number 
of yarn to be twisted, (that is the equivalent in single yarn) 
into the twist per inch, and this would give the twist fac- 
tor. 

I trust this explanation will prove of some material ad- 
vantage to the gentleman asking the question, as well as 
to other readers of Corron, and if there are other methods 
for securing the desired result, we will all be interested in 


having them explained. H. E. W. (Marylane). 





Eprror Corron : 
The expression “balance twist,” is usually understood to 


mean that the two yarns, that is, the single and ply yarns, 
will have the same proportional amount of twist, or the 
same twist multiplier will be used in both cases for determ- 
ining the amount of twist to put in. Yarns for doubling, 
usually have 4 as a twist multiplier, but there being so much 
variation in this, this is not true in all cases. However, 
assuming a multiplier of 4 to be used, then the twists in the 
single and 3-ply 8’s yarn that “Y. L. Y.” inquired about, 
would be as follows: 

V8 = 2.82. Then: 2.82 « 4 = 11.28 twist in single 
yarn. 8 three-ply yarn is the equivalent of a single 2.66’s 
yarn. \/2.66 — 1.63. Then: 1.63 & 4 = 6.52 twist in 
the ply yarn. 

I think this will explain the case to “Y. L. Y.” 

R. A. G. (North Carolina). 





Eprror CorrTon: 

In the February issue of Corron “W. C” asks for fur- 
ther information concerning “Balance Twist.” ‘Judging 
from some of the questions that have been asked, I am 
afraid that many of them are of the “catch” order, and 
that your correspondents are not seeking practical know- 
lecge. Suppose we put 18 turns of right-hand twist in 23’s 
single yarn, how many turns of left-hand twist must be in 
No. 11’s two-ply yarns? I will give the theoretical rule to 
do this, but hereafter I believe it would be more practica- 
ble if your correspondents would give the turns per inch. 
I will endeavor to give all the information possible in this 
letter, but much wish that the questions asked would al- 
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ways indicate a desire for practical and intelligent know- 
ledge. 

We will take No. 23’s yarn with 18 turns per inch. 
First, find the multiple, as follows: The multiple equals 
the square root of the number, divided into the turns per 
inch. This will give 18 — \/23 = 3.75, as the multiple for 
single yarn. 

In orcer to find the multiple for No. 11’s single yarn, 
without any turns per inch given, it is first necessary to 
find the turns per inch by proportion in the following 
manner: If 23’s has 18 turns per inch, how many turns 
would be needed for No. 11’s single? 18 & 11 —~ 23 — 
8.60 turns required. Then the square root of No. 11’s, 
which is 3.31, divided into 8.60, will give the multiple for 
No. 11’s single. 8.60 — 3.31 = 2.60. Then allow 20 per 
cent less, which is 2.08, on account of twist taken out of 
the single yarn when putting in the left-hand twist for the 
two-ply yarn. Therefore 2.08 is the multiple for two-ply 
No. 11’s yarn. 

Now consider the No. 16’s yarn. We have 18 turns per 
inch in a single yarn. Again divide the square root of the 
number, which in this ease is 4, into 18 turns, which will 
give 18 — 4 — 4.50 as a multiple. Then find the number 
of yarn when twisted together. Then the five-ply 16’s will 
be 3.21’s. Take off 20 per cent from the single yarn mul- 
tiple, 4.50, which will give 3.60 as a multiple. In working 
out the multiple for 30’s yarn proceed as above. 

It is well to remember that you may use as soft 
a twist as possible and the yarn would twist anyway, un- 
less the room has sufficient moisture. We often use steam 
to “kill the twist,” as you have probably heard remarked, 
but this is not really the ease. The steam simply affects 
the electricity in the air, as the yarn has the same amount 
of twist after steaming as it had before. This is a very 
important point to remember, that the amount of moisture 
must be sufficient in the atmosphere in order to get the 
dead twist that your correspondent is seeking. Balance twist 
yarn is a yarn that has the same amount of twist in single 
as in the twisted yarn. X. Y. Z. A. (Michigan). 


DEFECTIVE YARN AND ROVING. 


Epitor Corton: 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I perused the writ- 
ings of your correspondent, William Shaw, in the last is- 
sue of Corton. I fully agree with all this gentleman has 
to say on the question of top rolls without one single ex- 
ception. I have given much time and study to top rolls 
of various makes and have carried out many hunéreds of 
private tests on almost every kind of top roll, and I will 
without hesitation fully endorse ball-bearing top rolls as 
the best top roll for the manufacture of cotton, both on 
fly spinning and in fact spinning mules. It is the roll that 
is the nearest approach to perfection. This roll is in my 
opinion practically and scientifically the last word in top 
rolls. The drag and pull that is ever present with both 
solid and boss shell rolls is absolutely done away with and 
the delicate fibers of yarn that pass from the front roll to 
the spindle are in a better and more even condition with 
this class of roll than with any other. The ease with which 
this kind of roll revolves is a pleasure to any practical 
carder, but like any other piece of machinery the setting 
of ball-bearing rolls govern the class of work that will be 
turned out. I gave the best system for setting these rolls 
in Corron for February and October, 1912, so I need not 
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go into further details on this point. Long or short draft 
does not make any differerrce with this roll. 
It must be admitted that on 


handle mueh heavier material than on the 


the slubbers the rolls 


frames fur- 


ther along in the process, so I would advise that the rolls 


on the slubber frames be given two or even three sets of 
new shells to every one set on the jacks, and in my opinion, 
I think that the best results are obtained with red leather 
The grain of this leather is more 
One of the 
chief causes of creating bad yarn is caused by an unde- 
sirable practice employed by most all speeder tenders, and 
this ean be easily remedied by constant supervision by those 
This practice is, when a hard 


than with any other. 
pliable and soon adjusts itself to the steel roll. 


in charge of the department. 
end happens to break, the speecer tenders will take hold of 
the hard end and drag it forcibly through the rolls. Of 
course this is quickest and easiest, but what has occurred to 
the leather covering in that particular spot; the leather 
has been roughened, caused by pulling against the grain of 
the leather, now that spot will always after that pick up the 
yarn and slight as it may seem, the fibers are being contin- 
ually split and bent over into a position that it is not in- 
tended they should occupy. 

The result is that should this particular roving go to 
the mule, the yarn is uneven through all the yarn that is 
taken from this particular bobbin. Anyone knows that the 
thinner the yarn in the outward run of any mule, the more 
twist is run into that spot. This makes hard work for the 
mule spinner, and is the cause of much unpleasantness be- 
tween heads of the various departments. I hope I have 
made myself clear on this point, and that anyone who is an- 
noyed with any kind of roll troubles, will write and ask 
for the desired information. One point further why the 
ball-bearing rolls are better, they need oiling only once a 
year; in fact, I have at the present time hundreds of these 
rolls running to perfection and they have not been touched 
either with oil or new leather coverings for two years. This 
fact alone justifies why they are more valuable in the man- 


ufacture of cotton. T. M. D. (Massachusetts). 





THE USE OF STANDARD TERMS. 


Eprror Corron : 

I note from the reply of “B. M. P.” that he has en- 
deavored to arrive at the true facts in the case without 
considering who was in the right or wrong, and that he has 
consulted over a Cozen books on carding and spinning by 
both American and English authors. A litile further on he 
states that a majority of authors seem to prefer the word 
constant, though the word factor has a very general usage 
and will be readily understood by the majority of mill 
men and writers. I have not consulted any authors, but I 
have taken a stand and given my reasons from faets which 
I think cannot be disputed, while “B. M. P.” has given none, 
but only refers to what has been the general usage. 

I will onee more make a brief statement of my claims: 
A multiple of a number is a number divisible by that 
number and the twist multiple shoule be divisable by the 
twist. The factors of a number are the numbers which, 
multiplied together, produce that number and the twist 
factor the numbers which, multiplied together, produce the 
twist. 

I have known yarn to 
number of turns of twist per inch, say, 23.75. 
the product (23.75) and the \/25 — 5 the one known fae- 


be ordered to have a certain 


If we had 
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tor to get the unknown factor 23.75 — 5 = 4.75, or the 
unknown factor. These figures I think can be clearly un- 
derstood to be for example only. 

If a frame was running on 36’s with a 30-tooth gear, 
getting 28.50 turns per inch, and should change it to a 28- 
tooth, I wish to ask, how would he get the twist factor there 
without getting the twist and dividing the square root of the 
number into it, or else by figuring the twist factor « 30- 
tooth gear -—— 28-tooth gear? Now, I would like to have 
“B. M. P.” give some of his own reasons why he uses the 
terms he does and not quote from other authors, and sub- 
mit these reasons to some capable judges, and I will sub- 
mit my views. I think we would then be on the right road 
to get the terms standardized. I do not think it is proper 
to hunt up authors, as they sometimes might be using the 


H. E. W. (Maryland). 


“general usage” plan, too. 





WHERE DOES THE TWIST COME FROM? 


Fprtor Corton: 

In reading the answer by “Y. L. Y.” to my question, 
“Why a Soft Bobbin?” I note that he says by wrapping 
the roving twice around the presser, instead of three times, 
as customary; that it will make a soft-wound bobbin, but 
the twist will not be affected. 

If “Y. L. Y.” will take the trouble to prove what he 
says on a twist testing machine he will find that the twist 
is affected so much that the roving will keep breaking, while 
roving made on the same speéder with three turns around 


MOSCROP PATENT YARN TESTING 
MACHINE. 





Notwithstanding the development in textile manufactur- 
ing during the past few years anc the improvements in va- 
rious machines used in cotton mills, one process of vital 
importance has been practically at a standstill, namely, the 
accurate testing of yarns. 

In England, where mills are divided between spinners, 
and weavers or purchasers of yarn, tests to determine the 
standard of produet are a recognized part of doing business, 
and the Moscrop Single Thread Testing Machine is used to 
settle the basis of buying ane selling. 

In this country it is equally important to ascertain the 
quality of the product even if yarns are both spun and 
woven in the same mill. The weaving value of warp yarn 
does not consist in the joint strength of a combined num- 
ber of threads but in the regularity of the strength, and 
the weavability of the single individual threads. Therefore 
a completely satisfactory test must take cognizance of the 
single individual threads. 

The Moscrop testing machine, for which the Draper 
Company have the agency for the United States, can be 
used to determine the relative value of different lots of cot- 
ton, as well as the strength and regularity of the yarn as 
influencee by the spinning and other processes of manufac- 
\ture. The fact that some threads may be very strong, and 
the average strength high, does not relieve the mill from 
the consequences of loss of production caused by frequent 
breakage of the weaker threads. Put in concrete form: If 
in a warp of 2,000 threads, 1,500 are of superior working 
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the presser, will run off all right. This is a fact that has 
been proved more than once. 

I find also that by putting four turns around the pres- 
ser that the bobbins were so hard and the roving so strong 
that I could take out two teeth of the twist from the twist 
gear, thereby increasing the production and reducing the 
cost. (Of course this latter could only be done with good 
cotton). 

What I want to know now, is where the twist comes 
from? When two bobbins are made on the same speeder, 
one wrapped twice around the presser, and the other three 
times around the presser, one bobbin of roving has more 
twist and is stronger and harder than the other. Where 
does the additional twist come from? 

A. C. (Massachusetts). 





THAT QUESTION ON WASTE LOSS. 


Eprror Corron: 

The question of “How many pounds of cotton would 
be required in the picker-room to give a finished produc- 
tion on the spinning frames, of 68,000 pounds, allowing 
for 25 per cent of loss of waste?” is not a problem for 
mill men to wrangle over. If the loss in waste is 25 per 
cent, it is merely a school boy problem of, adding 25 per 
cent to 68,000 pounds. Thus: 

68,000 — .75 = 90,666.66 pounds. 

C. W. W. (Mississippi). 


NEW MACHINERY AND TRADE NOTES. 


quality, while one in four, or 500 threads, are weak and ir- 
regular, the superiority of the three-fourths is of little con- 
sequence, as the production will be so seriously hindered 
by the stoppages to piece up the breaks in the faulty one- 
fourth. 

The Moserop machine is driven by power, either motor 
or belt, as preferred, and takes six bobbins or cops of yarn 
at one time, seizes the yarn ends, winds off a certain length, 
and then breaks it through spring pull; the breaking 
strength being registered on a diagram paper. The ma- 
chine is provided with weights for testing the aceuracy of 
the springs. 

Several hundred of these machines have been sold in 
‘Great Britain and on the continent. Messrs. J. & P. Coats, 
Ltd., have twenty in regular use. 

The Draper Company, of Hopedale, Mass., will be 
pleased to make tests of samples of yarns for their custom- 
ers. 





Buys Banding Company. 

Announcement has been made of the purchase of the 
Mt. Pleasant Banding Company by the New Bedford Tex- 
tile Company, of New Bedford. The New Bedford Textile 
Company started in business three years ago, but soon 
found it necessary to take larger quarters, and so built the 
present factory. M. T. Glennon is president and C. R. 
Gidley treasurer of the company. Mr. Glennon has been 
associated with the mill business all his life, having been 
treasurer and superintendent. He was for a period with 
the Lambeth Rope Company, where, for a number of years, 
Mr. Gidley was.in charge. 
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A HYDRAULIC BALING PRESS. 


The illustration shown herewith is one which should in- 
terest our readers seeking information on the open type of 
hydraulic presses. 

The increasing demand for rapid, powerful and econom- 
ieal baling presses has brought the hydraulie press to spe- 
cial consideration. There is no known method of compres- 
sion equal to hydraulics, as greater compression is ob- 
tained with less horse power. 

The presses built by Logemann Broruers Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., are the result of years of careful study and ex- 
perience in this industry, they wishing to combine great 
strength without building a clumsy machine, having a great 
deal of unnecessary weight to it. 





These machines are as nearly fool-proof as it is possible 
to build. The compression is equal to any point of the 
travel of the compression platen, and in that regard super- 
ior to other types of presses. The pumps may be operated 
by motor, belt, steam, gasoline engine, or in fact any other 
method of power. Logemann Brothers Co. build a very 
extensive line of presses operated by hand, belt, electric or 
hydraulic power. Detailed information given upon request 
to the home office. 


OILLESS BEARINGS. 

One of the greatest producers of “seconds” about any 
cotton mill is oil. Oil spots will persist in getting on the 
yarn in process, or on the finished cloth, and not only pro- 
duce second quality goods, but require a more or less large 
expenciture of time in looking for the cause so that a rem- 
edy may be applied. When the finishing plant is reached, 
this question of oil spots is again a prolific source of trou- 
ble. Every bleacher has had his own experiences in trying 
to trace oil stains to their source and remedy the conditions 
causing them. 

Recognizing this fact and also appreciating the well- 
known fact that nearly all such oil spots come originally 
from oily bearings or over-oiled bearings, THE GRAPHITE 
Lusricatine Co., of Bound Brook, N. J., has, after many 
careful and expensive experiments, placed on the market 
some oil-less bearings and bushings that require neither oil 
nor grease. These are known as “Bound Brook” bushings, 
ane “Nigrum” bearings. The bushings are made of graph- 
ite and bronze, while the “Nigrum” bearings are of treated 
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wood. They also make treated wood bushings and wash- 
ers. In the preparation of these bearings, bushings and 
washers a certain wood is specially treated for the particu- 
lar purpose for which they are intended. The makers 
recommend them for all high-speed, light-running bearings, 
such as loose pulleys, spindles, grincers, fans, ete., and in 
all places where oiling is difficult. Oil, if applied either 
intentionally or accidentally, will do them no harm. How- 
ever, they do not require oil, and it is claimed by the mak- 
ers that they do not stick. 





THE BRANSON NECKTIE MACHINE. 





There has recently been put on the market by the New 
Branson Kwnirtinc Macuine Co., East Thompson St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., an improved necktie knitting machine. 
In addition to patterns previously made on necktie machines, 
this machine will make all kinds of stripes, such as diagonal, 
vertical, horizontal and block stripes. The mechanism 
is very simple, with all complicated attachments eliminated, 





MACHINE. 
The diagonal stripe is 


THe Branson NECKTIE 
making the machine very durable. 
something that nearly every knitting machine builder has 
been working on from time to time for years. The new 
features of this machine enable the constant demand for 
knitted neckwear to be met successfully. The Branson 
Company will be pleased to send to anyone interested sam- 
ples of neckties, showing the work of the new machine. 





J. 8. Stroud has resigned his position as overseer of 
earding and spinning at the Holt-Morgan Mills, Fayette- 
ville, N. C., to become superintendent of the Lauderdale 
Mills, Meridian, Miss. Mr. Stroud is a graduate of the 
textile Cepartment of the A. & M. College, Raleigh, N. C. 
E. R. MeCracken, another graduate of this school, has ac- 
cepted a position with the Consolidated Cotton Duck Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


L. R. Gilbert has been promoted from overseer of card- 
ing and spinning to superintendent of the Caraleigh Cotton 
Mills, at Raleigh, N. C. Mr. Gilbert is a graduate of the 
Textile Department of the A. & M. College, at Raleigh, 
N. C. 
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WELL-KNOWN REEL BUSINESS CHANGES 
HANDS. 


Since 1845 the well-known Carpenter reel for skeining 
cotton and other yarns has been manufactured by mem- 
bers of the Carpenter family at the corner of Barton and 
Pine streets, Pawtucket, R. I. The elimination of the eross- 
ing on the N. Y., N. H. & H. railroad at Pawtucket re- 
quired the purchase on the part of the railroad company of 
the factory property of this well-known reel manufacturer, 
necessitating the locating and building of a new factory at 
some other point. 

Believing that 7t would better serve his interests to sell 
the business outright, Orville Carpenter, who has been man- 
ufacturing this reel since 1901, has therefore sold the en- 
tire reel business, good will, patents, ete., to the Easton & 
BurNHAM Macuine Co., of Pawtucket, R. I. He has been 
very fortunate in securing such a purchaser to continue man- 
ufaeturing the Carpenter reel, as their facilities for manu- 
facturing them in the new factory will enable them to han- 
die all orders for reels quickly and to better advantage than 
Mr. Carpenter himself has ever been able to do. Further- 
more, Mr. Carpenter announces that he will remain in close 
touch with the Easton & Burnham Company, so as to en- 
able them to duplicate past orders and render any advice 
possible in regard to future reel business. This well-known 
company is well able to fully keep up the past good reputa- 
tion of the Carpenter reel and old and new customers alike 
will receive courteous and prempt attention. 


A CONVENIENT BINDER. 


A simple, inexpensive, foot-power machine for attach- 
ing tickets to hosiery, underwear and other knit goods, 
or for any kind of ticketing or swatch binding, is that 
known as the Aeme Hosiery & Textile Binder No. 30. This 
little machine uses a fine pointed wire staple which will 
not injure the finest fabric. The staple can be easily re- 
moved from the garment, whenever desired. The holder 
has a capacity of 250 staples and is easily and quickly load- 
ed. The staples are packed on tin cores and in boxes of 
10,000 staples to a box. These staples are made in three 
sizes,, one-quarter, five-sixteenths, ané@ three-eighths of an 
inch, respectively. Samples and prices may be procured 
from J. H. Bernheiser, 112 North 9th street, Camden, N. J. 





A New Representative for Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


Frank G. North, who has for the past twelve years been 
Southern representative for the Barber-Coleman Co., with 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., has severed his connection 
with this firm. 

On February 1 he became the representative in Georgia, 
Alabama and part of South Carolina of the well-known 
firm of Arnold, Hoffman & Company, Ine., manufacturers 
and importers of all kinds of dyestuffs, starches, gums, ete., 
of Providenee, R. I. 

Mr. North has numberless friends among the Southern 
cotton manufacturers and is one of the best known travel- 
ing men in this section. His success in his new under- 
taking is assured and his many friends will be glad to re- 
ceive a call from him in his new capacity. His headquar- 


ters will remain in Atlanta at 416 Fourth National Bank 
building. 
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Wm. H. Dooley Heads New Fall River Industrial 
School. 


At a special meeting of the school committee of Fall 
River, Mass., last week, William H. Dooley, of Lowell, 
Mass., was appointed principal of the new industrial school 
of Fall River for three years, at a salary of $3,000 a year. 
He will begin on Monday, March 3, or sooner, if possible. 

Mr. Dooley is particularly well adapted to his position 
in Fall River, for both in Lawrence and Lowell he has been 
instrumental in the suecessful advancement of industrial 
schools. Only a few years ago Mr. Dooley established the 
Lawrence Industrial School, and from that city he went 
to Lowell, where he became principal of the industrial 
school in that city. He goes to Fall River with a high 
recommendation from the State Board of Education. He 
is a graduate of Harvard College, and also attended the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Lerman Bros., 62 John St., New York City, are issuing 
a very interesting little catalog describing their vacuum 
pumps for powerful portable and stationary vacuum clean- 
ing outfits. These pumps are made in such a way as to 
take up their own wear, and will, it is claimed, maintain 
a positive vacuum, even after long, continued using. The 
ronstruction is very simple, the entire working parts consist- 
ing of only the piston and four wings. The wings are 
attached to the piston by a hinge-like device, producing a 


‘very easy action, and by the rotating motion of the machine 


tthey are kept in constant contact with the inner cylindrical 
wall. They also manufacture vacuum pumps for other spe- 
cial purposes, such as mailing and wrapping machines, 
printing presses, oiling systems, ete. A catalog will be for- 
warded to those interestec on application. 


Tue C. M. Kemp Mee. Co., 405-413 East Oliver street, 
Baltimore, Md., manufacturers of the Climax and 20th 
Century fuel gas-producing apparatus, have recently eom- 
pleted the installation of three large gas plants in the new 
print works of the Pacific Mills, at Lawrence, Mass.; the 
gas is to be used on cloth singing machines. They are now 
installing a large gas apparatus for the Lonsdale Bleachery, 
Lonsdale, R. I. Another recent installation of the 20th 
Century Gas Machine is in the plant of the Patchogue Mfg. 
Co., Patchogue, N. Y. Within the last year, they have in- 
stalled many machines in the hosiery mills of the South. 


THe Feperat Grapuire Mis, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Milwaukee, Wis., will mail to anyone asking for it a book- 
let entitled, “Actual Experience of Engineers with Boiler 
Graphite.” This booklet opens with the reprint of an 
editorial from a leading technical paper regarding the use 
of graphite in boilers, then follows results obtained from 
the use of graphite in boilers, then the method of applying 
graphite and its action on the impurities found in boiler 
waters; the cost of the treatment; the saving to be effected, 
and the various methods of application. 


Tue FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELperFieLp Co., 117 Hudson 
St., New York City, are sending to the trade color cards, as 
follows: Alizarine Indigo Grey B paste; Chrome Fast 
Brown T. P.; and Para Black O extra Cone. 
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H&B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, R.I. Se. 


C.E. RILEY, Pres’, 
65 FRANKLIN ST. 
BOSTON.MASS. 





Improved’ 
Ring Spinning 
Frames 


These machines are built with 
very low framing, are extra heavy 
in all of their principal parts, and 
are designed and constructed so as 
to stand high speeds without vibra- 
tion, thus preserving the spindles, 
ensuring light running and reducing 

- the cost of repairs. 


They are made from entirely new 
patterns and not only combine the 
best features previously brought out 
in Spinning Frames, but also many 
new ideas and improvements which 
have proved a great benefit to both 
manufacturers and spinners. All 
parts are machined and the majority 
of them made by specially designed 
tools. 


The special features which are 
worthy of your consideration and in- 
vestigation are: 





SPINNING FRAME—FOOT END. 





SIS EMPIRE BLOG. 
ATLANTA , GA 





SPINNING FRAME—HEAD END. 


Heavy box pattern Spindle Rails. 

Special arrangement of Lifting Rods. 

New pattern Rigid Creel. 

Special design of Cap Bars. 

New Pattern Builder. 

Self-oiling Driving Pulleys. 

Ring-oiling Cylinder Bearings. 

Cylinder Shafts with Phosphor 
Bronze Bearings. 

Adjusting or leveling Device. 

Simplicity of Gearing. 


WE BUILD 


HOPPER BALE OPENERS 
Cotton Conveying and Distribut- 
ing Systems. Patent Automatic 
Cleaning Trunks. 


FEEDERS 
SELF-FEEDING OPENERS 
BREAKER LAPPERS 
INTERMEDIATE AND FIN- 
ISHER LAPPERS 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 


DRAWING FRAMES 

With Electric or Mechanical Stop 
Motions 

Stubbing Frames, Intermediate 
Frames, Roving Frames, Jack 
Frames. 
SPINNING FRAMES 
TWISTERS—For Wet or Dry Work 
CONE WINDERS 


Our latest Catalogue should be in the 
hands of every Agent, Treasurer, 
Superintendent and Overseer. 
It is a Text Book as well as a 
Descriptive Catalogue. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


PsYCHOLOGY AND InpuUsTRIAL Erriciency. By Hugo 
Munsterberg. 321 pages. Published by Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.50 
net. 

Every employee, no matter what particular line of busi- 
ness he may follow, has either a liking or a Gistaste for his 
work. Altogether too often we find positions occupied by 
men into which they have drifted indirectly and without 
other apparent reason than by chance. There are untold 
thousands of these workmen who are literally “square pegs 
in round holes,” who do not appreciate or admire the work 
they are following and merely stick to the position because 
no way seems open by which they can secure equal or 
better financial returns in some other class of work better 
suited to their tastes. 

At the request of certain large commercial and indus- 
trial interests, Dr. Munsterberg has devised a methoe for 
hiring employees based on careful study. This requires a 
candidate to go through certain tests developed by Dr. 
Munsterberg in the phychological laboratories of Harvard 
University and from the results of these tests is determined 
his fitness according to the definite results arising from such 
experiment. 

This is Dr. Munsterberg’s latest and most important con- 
tribution to the practical application of psychology to the 
problems of every day work. After an introduction on 
appliec psychology, the book is divided into three sections: 
First, the best possible man; second, the best possible work; 
and, third, the best possible effect. Practical concrete ex- 
amples are given for certain stated industries, and the re- 
sults obtained from these examples are shown. 

This book will be of unique helpfulness to all who are 
interested in manufacturing and transportation or in the 
management of business enterprises, and to the careful read- 
er there are many indications of the large possibilities 
of preventing waste due to the elimination of those whose 
special qualifications fall short of the needs of the position 
and who, therefore, must of necessity be inefficient work- 
men. 


Tue Corron MaNuFractTuRING INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED 
States. By Melvin Thomas Copeland, Ph.D., instructor in 
commercial organization at Harvard University. 415 pages. 
Published as Volume 8 of the Harvard Economic Studies 
under the direction of the Department of Economies at 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. Price, $2.00 net. 
Postage 17 cents. 

In this book the author has undertaken to set forth 
the relative position of the American cotton manufactur- 
ing industries by means of an international comparison of 
geographical factors, technical methods, labor conditions, 
and industrial and commercial organizations. He traces 
the history of the industry in America to provide a basis 
for comparison and conclusions. In preparing the data 
and analyzing the present situation in America in compari- 
son with like conditions in Europe, Dr. Copeland has taken 
great care to eliminate as far as possible all errors and mis- 
statements. A large part of his information was obtained 
by personal investigation and inquiries not only in this 
country, but in England and Europe. 

Dr. Copeland’s work forms a very useful compilation 
of facts concerning the American cotton manufacturing 
industry and his observations and deductions therein have 
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in most eases been carefully studied and well drawn. While 
his remarks in connection with the social conditions of ecot- 
ton mill employees have in all cases been carefully worded 
to avoid exaggeration, we feel sure, particularly in the case 
of the Southern mills, that his personal investigations were 
not sufficiently extensive to allow him to comprehend the 
true facts in this connection. He has taken the written ree- 
ord too literally. He exhibits also the unfortunate ten- 
deney too often shown by New England authors to com- 
pare Southern conditions with New England conditions to 
the detriment of the former. For example, he says on page 
45, “The conditions in the South are not praiseworthy, yet 
in the North they are often nearly as bad.” If the thought- 
ful reader will but consider for a moment that the larger 
part of the New England cotton mills are located within 
the limits of comparatively large cities, where the tenement 
conditions are as a rule frightfully crowded, and where, in a 
majority of eases, the employees do not rent tenements from 
their employers, it will be at once conceded that such con- 
itions are not for a moment to be compared with the large, 
roomy, home-like cottages furnished the Southern cotton 
mill operatives at a rent far less than that paid by the oper- 
atives of the North for much poorer accommodations. 

The chapter on relative labor conditions in this country 
and abroad will be particularly interesting to manufactur- 
ers who will find the entire book a very valuable reference 
work. 


IntustrateD SourH America. By W. D. Boyee. 638 
pages. 500 photographic illustrations of people and scenes 
from the Isthmus of Panama to the Straits of Magellan. 
Published by Rand, MeNally & Company, Chicago and 
New York. 

The text of this book, together with the photographs, are 
a series of letters prepared by the author for the Chicago 
Saturcay Blade. They therefore show the conditions in 
South America from Panama to Patagonia and back again 
as seen from the viewpoint of a seasoned journalist. The 
virility of the newspaper writer combined with the alert 
shutter of the camera man have combined to make a book, 
that while not a classic in any sense of the word, is very 
interesting and instruetive reading. 


Apvancep Textite Design. By William Watson, of 
the Royal Technical College, of Glasgow, Scotland. 461 
pages. The book also contains 461 figures, which embodies 
over_2,000 designs, diagrams and representations of woven 
fabries. Published by Longmans, Green & Company, New 
York, London, Bombay and Caleutta. Price, $4.00 net. 

In these columns we recently described a companion 
book by this same author, entitled, “Textile Design and 
Color.” While the former book treated of elementary 
weaves in figured fabries, this book forms the continuation 
lof the subjeet and deals in a complete manner with com- 
pound and special cloths in which two or more series of 
threads are employed in one or both directions. There is 
no separate section on color, but the principals upon which 
colors are applied to the various classes of cloths are de- 
scribed and illustrateé. Various sections of this book have 
previously appeared in the Textile Manufacturer and the 
Textile Recorder of England and also in Corton. In reis- 
suing the matter in book form, while most of the original 
illustrations have been used, many new examples have been 
introduced and the text has been carefully revised. The 
older readers of Corron will remember with interest this 
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2,000,000 Sq. Feet of Roofs 





The Memphis Cotton Warehouses have a roof area 
of over 2,000,000 square feet. They were roofed all 
at one time under what undoubtedly was the largest 
roofing contract ever made. 

The fact that these roofs are laid along the lines 
of The Barrett Specification is highly significant. The 
owners gave thorough attention to the relative costs 
and reliability of all kinds of roofing and selected this 
type because in their opinion such roofs would give 
maximum service at minimum cost. 

They might have saved money in the first cost by 
using ready roofings, but nearly all such roofings re- 
quire painting every few years, and all of them show 
a unit cost per year of service much higher than that 
of Barrett Specification Roofs. 


They might have usec tin, but it also requires 
continual expense for painting, and therefore always 
shows a high unit cost. 

Barrett Specification Roofs have no maintenance 
expenses, because they need no painting or attention. 
The low first cost, plus low maintenance cost, com- 
bined with a life of 20 years or over, results in a unit 
cost per year of. service far below that of any other 
roof covering. 

Discerning buyers invariably select Barrett Speci- 
fication Roofs for covering large areas. The owner 
of a small roof may be careless in his choice, but 
when the size of the contract compels thorough ex- 
amination of relative unit costs, Barrett Specification 
Roofs always win. 

Copy of the Barrett Specification will be sent free 


on request. Address our nearest office. 


Hydronon—The Dampproofing Paint 


Hydronon is painted on the interior surfaces of brick or concrete walls to exclude ordinary 


dampness. 


Tests show that Hydronon, compared with other dampproofing paints is denser, has 


higher flash point and thus is safe to use, evaporates least, gives best resistance to percolating 
moisture, has greatest covering capacity, grips. the brick best; won't scrape or peel off and is 


immune from damage by alkali in concrete. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Boston 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 


New York 
Cincinnati 


Copy of the chemist’s report on request. 


Kansas City Cleveland 


Louis 
Corey, .Ala. 





Seattle 


THE PATPRSON MFG. CO., Ltd.:—Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. 8. 





~ 


Memphis Cotton Warehouse. 


Roofing laid by the Bartholomew Roofing Co., 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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author’s articles in Corton on “Filling Pile Weaving and 
Designing,” and other subjects an@ consequently will wel- 
come this book with pleasure. 


A Dicrionary or AppLiep CHemistry. By Sir Edward 
Thorpe, C.B., LL. D., F. R. 8., professor of general chem- 
istry and director of the chemical laboratories of the Im- 
perial College of Science and Technology, South Kensing- 
ton, London; late principal of the government laboratories 
ané@ a past president of the Chemical Society and the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry. In five volumes. Revised and 
enlarged edition. Numerous illustrations. Published by 
Longmans, Green & Co., London, New York, Bombay and 
Caleutta. Price of each volume, $13.50 net. 

The first volume of this interesting series was reviewed 
in the February issue of Corron. and it is announeed by the 
publisher that the second volume is now ready for distribu- 
tion. It is almost impossible to give in the space allowable 
for a brief review, an adequate description of so great a 
work. The 786 pages of this volume probably contain 
descriptions of over 5,000 different chemical subjects or 
properties, of which only a few can be mentioned here. The 
35 pages devoted to chlorine and its derivatives, are worthy 
of the attention of any bleacher, because it deals directly 
with a number of materials employed by him in his daily 
work. Chromium and its derivatives also receive ample at- 
tention and deseription. Cotton and cotton seed oil are 
ceseribed. Reliable tests are given for the identification 
of cotton seed oil and for the detection of it in other oils. 
Dextrins, their preparation and uses are described as 1s 
diastese, its preparation and its uses. Diazo-compounds are 
described fully. A section devoted to the general head of 
dyeing is a very complete one, giving the essential proper- 
ties of the dyestuffs; operations; preliminaries of dyeing 
processes; the dyeing processes; the dyeing of various ma- 
terials as wool, silk, cotton, linen, jute, leather, feathers, 
horn, ivory, wood and straw; the use of mordants; mordant 
dyes; acid mordant dyes; acid dyestuffs; direct dyes; basic 
dyes; sulphide dyes; vat dyes; ingrain dyes; natural cye- 
stuffs; synthetic dyestuffs; and the dyeing of mixed fab- 
rics. Another interesting heading in this volume for tex- 
tile chemists is “The Identification of Dyestuffs on Fab- 
ries.” This takes up such identification in separate parts, 
the identification of dyestuffs on wool; the identification of 
dyestuffs on cotton, and the recognition of various dyes on 
various materials. 

In the preparation of this volume the author was not 
only assisted by his regular corps of assistants as described 
in connection with the first volume of the series, but he also 
had co-operating with him 49 special contributors, each of 
whom were specialists in certain lines of chemical work. 
This series form the best known reference library for those 
interested in the chemical industry and working with chemi- 
eals in their daily labors. It forms a valuable reference 
work for the experienced chemist and is a splendid basic 
education for the non-technical man and the student. An- 
nouncements will be made from time to time as the other 
volumns are ready for distribution. 


TurovucH Sourn America. By Harry Van Dyke. With 
an introduction by Hon. John Barrett of the Pan-American 
Union. 446 pages. A map and 41 illustrations. Price 
$2.00 net. Postage 20 cents. Published by Thomas Y. 


Crowell Company, New York. 
The introduction to this volume is written in Mr. Bar- 
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rett’s usual characteristic style and gives some interesting 
facts concerning the growth of Latin-American commerce. 
In the book proper, the author has devoted 133 pages to a 
historical sketch which will no doubt be interesting to many 
readers inasmuch as it carries the reader mentally back 
through the dim and distant long ago in an extremely enter- 
taining manner. This historical matter provides a basis for 
the reader in his later study of the business and commer- 
cial conditions. 

In the successive chapters, Mr. Van Dyke has gone over 
South America country by country, each of which he de- 
scribes with an enthusiasm that would seem to indi- 
eate a comfortable writing desk rather than notes made 
afield. There is absolutely no question but that the coun- 
tries of South America are wonderful countries and well 
worth all the superlatives a writer may bestow upon them. 
However, they also have their faults, and to the average 
reader it makes a story more interesting to have a graphic 
description of both sides shown. To the stranger visiting 
South America for the first time, uncer the impression that 
he would find things as deseribed by Mr. Van Dyke in his 
book, there would come a natural feeling of disappointment 
that he had not learned about the other side of the picture 
and prepared himself for it. There is also lacking a cer- 
tain personal touch which is intensified by the feature out- 
lined above. Outside of these criticisms, the facts brought 
forth are most interesting and well arranged in groups and 
in such a manner as to make them convenient for reference 
purposes and the book will no doubt be thoroughly en- 
joyed by many of Corron’s readers who are becoming fa- 
miliar with South American trade conditions through the 
various articles by Mr. Barrett which we have already pub- 


lished. 





Digest OF WoRKMEN’s COMPENSATION Laws For 1912. 
A reference work for the legislator, lawyer, insurance ex- 
pert, employer and employee. Prepared and published by 
the National Association of Manufacturers. Price, paper 
eover, 15 cents a copy. - 

This booklet puts into a brief and concise form the 
workmen’s compensation laws of the fourteen states, where 
this method has already been adopted. There is little uni- 
formity among ‘these laws and in many respects their mer- 
its are rather problematical. This booklet was prepared 
largely in an effort to promote greater uniformity in the 
laws to be passed in the future by determinating a greater 
general knowledge of the laws already in action. It gives 
a complete and concise digest of details on each state law 
as compared with similar ones in the laws of other states 
ané is well worthy of the attention of every manufacturer, 
because those who are not directly interested at the present 
time will no doubt become so in the very near future, as 
there is little doubt that workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion has come to stay. Those desiring to seeure copies of 
this digest ean do so practically at cost by addressing The 
Committee for Accident Prevention in Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, National Association of Manufacturers, 706 Locust 


street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tue Foster EnGtngerinG Co., of Newark, N. J., manu- 
facturers of valve specialties, are sending to the trade their 
new catalog No. 20. This is a handsome 112-page catalog 
deseribing their many engineering specialties. It is well 
illustrated on heavy plate paper and includes price lists, 
table of codes and other general information. 
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Some of these imitations look like “ete olD ee NG is merely on the surface. The 


roofing buyer cannot see what is underneath, or he would not be fooled in buying goods on their 
appeara.ce only. 





As a house built on a poor foundation cannot last, neither can a roofing founded on poor 
material give the service expected of it. 


Take None but the Genuine 


RU-BER-OID 
Accent on the “RU” and always spelled 
with one “B” 
Unless’ the RU-BER-O|P Man is shown on the/outside 
wrapper, the roofing is not the genuine RU-BER-OID 


S88 & 





RED-—-BROWN-—GREEN 
The permanently colored prepared roofing 


The ideal roofing for Bungalows, Cottages—in fact suitable 
for any building where artistic effect is desired. 


The Standard Paint Company, 


100 William Street, NEW YORK 
BOSTON, CHICAGO, DENVER. 
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Ciark’s Direcrory or SournHerN Corton MiLts. Janu- 
ary, 1913, edition. 158 pages. Price $1.00. Published by 
the Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 

This little directory is gotten up in pocket form and as 
its name applies, lists only the cotton mills of the Southern 
states. The list not only includes the mill with its capitali- 
zation and number of spindles and looms, but also indicates 
the names of the principal officers and the ones who do the 
buying. Letters indicate how the mill is driven, and whether 
or not it has a dye plant in connection, The railroad con- 
nections to the town where the mill is located are also given. 
Another innovation in this issue of the directory is an al- 
phabetical index by mills which makes an allowance for 
ready reference. 


The largest and most complete production catalog ever 
issued by the JosepH Dixon Crucisie Co., Jersey City, N. 
J., is now being mailed to the thousands of manufacturers, 
jobbers, purchasing agents and others interested in graphite, 
crucibles, paint, lubricants, pencils ane the other produc- 
tions of the Dixon company. 

Though over one hundred pages of type and illustra- 
tions are used, this catalog does not attempt to earry a full 





description of the entire Dixon line, and only a few of the 
many hundreds of Dixon’s American Graphite pencils are 
listed. 

The Dixon Company attach a peculiar value to their 
production catalog, inasmuch as it serves to acquaint those 
who are already users of one form of graphite with its 
many other forms and uses. If you are particularly inter- 
ested in graphite products, you are invited to send for a 
copy of this catalog. 


Headquar‘ers for soluble oils, Alizarine assistants, Tur- 
key Red oils, of different pereentages for use in finishing, 
dyeing, printing, ete., as well as sizing ané@ finishing com- 
pounds for textile goods of every description are the offices 
of Tue Arasow Mere. Co., 100 William St., New York City. 
Their extensive factories in Brooklyn, well-equipped with 
up-to-date laboratories and under expert and scientific 
management, can meet any demand. Their goods have the 
enviable reputation of being all that is claimed for them. 


“More than two thousand applications for concessions 
have been received by the Panama-Pacifie Exposition in 
San Francisco; fourteen of the accepted concessions will 
involve an expenditure of more than two million dollars. 
Among the concessions will be a reproduction of the Grand 
Canyon by the Santa Fe railway; a working model of the 
Panama Canal with a eapacity to aceommodate two thous- 
and people every twenty minutes; a panoramic spectacle of 
the evolution of the Ameriean Navy ; a reproduction of the 
Grand Trianon at Versailles, reproducing the historic bat- 
tles of Napoleon and the Creation, based on the first chap- 
ter of Genesis. All the concessions will be educative. 
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The Panama-Pacifie International Exposition, whieh is 
to be helé in San Francisco in celebration of the completion 
of the Panama Canal, will open its doors to the publie on 
Saturday, February 20, 1915. 










MILL NEWS 
Notices of mill projects, additions or lmprove- 
ments are solicited for this degartment 


ALABAMA. 


ROCK MILLS. The Wehadkee Mills have just completed the 
building of a new dam here. 


GEORGIA. 


BARNESVILLE. The Aldora Mills have built a two-story 
addition and are to install 165 Crompton & Knowles looms to be 
driven by electric power. 

GRIFFIN. S. A. Carter, president of the Gate City Cotton 
Mills of Atlanta, has been elected president of the Cherokee Mills, 
and a director of the Georgia Cotton Mills, both of this city. 

LA GRANGE. It is reported that the Park Cotton Mills are 
to build a $100,000 addition and install textile machinery. Park 
A. Dallis, of Atlanta, is the architect in charge. 

COLUMBUS. At a recent meeting of the execu‘ive officers of the 
Eagle and Phenix Mills, the following officers and directors were 
elected: President, G. Gunby Jordan; Vice-President, W. C. 
Bradley; Treasurer, J. D. Massey; Secretary, T. M. Foley. The 
directors are G. Gunby Jordan, George P. Harrison, Henry Buist, 
Samuel B. Adams, J. ‘B. Holst, R. C. Jordan, W. C. Bradley, E. 
P. Dismukes, John C. Ruge, M. W. Monroe, and E. C. Comer. 

These mills employ 1,500 people to whom they pay annually 
about $475,000 in wages. They use in the vicinity of $1,000,000 
worth of cotton each year, the most of which is bought from 
local dealers and planters. 

MACON. Ata recent annual meeting of the Bibb Manufactur- 
ing Company, the following officers were elected: President, E. 
T. Comer; First Vice-President, G. T. Porter; Second Vice-F'resi- 
dent, William B. Adams; Secretary and Treasurer, C. H. Wil- 
liamson; Assistant Treasurer, A. P. Findlay. At this meeting, 
former President G. Gunby Jordan handed in his resignation 


so as to be able to devote his entire time to the Columbus prop- 
erties, in which he is interested. At this time his associates in 
the management of the Bibb Manufacturing Company presented 
him with a handsome loving cup, Judge Samuel B. Adams, of 
Savannah, making the presentation address. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The Arcanium Knitting Works have been incor- 
porated to manufacture knit goods. The capital is $10,000. 

CHESTER. The capital stock of the Chester Knitting Mills 
is to be increased from $100,000 to $200,000. This plant manu- 
factures men’s and misses’ cotton seamless hosiery. 

ROCHELLE. The Vassar Knittinb Company has been pur- 
chased by the Northwestern Knitting Company. This property 
is to serve as an auxiliary to the plant in Minneapolis. 


MARYLAND. 


ELKTON. It is reported that a company has been organized 
at this place to operate a textile mill. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


BOSTON. The International Cotton Mills was incorporated 
by S. Davies Warfield and others recently. It is reported that 
this company will take over the affairs of the International Cot- 
ton Mills Corporation, which includes the ConSolidated Cotton 
Duck Company. It is capitalized at $21,000,000. 

MINNESOTA, 


MINNEAPOLIS. The $30,000 addition recently opened by the 
Northwestern Knitting Works increases their capacity to double 
the original size. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


KANNAPOLIS. It is stated that the Cabarrus Mill will build 
an addition at Kannapolis. For several months J. W. and M. L. 
Cannon, president and secretary-treasurer, respectively, of the 
mill, have been considering a location for the new plant which 
the directors of the company decided to build some time ago. 
The new mill will be erected on property adjoining the plants 
of the Cannon and Patterson Mills at Kannapolis, and will con- 
tain from 15,000 to 20,000 spindles. 
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POWERFUL 


HYDRAULIC BALING PRESSES 


The most mod- 


Cortright Metal Shingles make the perma- 
nently perfect roofing for any building, from 
e, conventional cottage to the most 

They are stormproof an 
as the building, and 


Any unskilled workman can lay 


Sue CORTRIGHT 
nia Metal Shingles 


4 Made fo 
| Over 50 Styles the sta a “Cortr ight "Re eg. “U. S. "Pat. t. On” 
| None genuine without it. 


| Hand, Belt, Elec- bad postal will bri ing our free book, “‘Con- 
tric, Hydraulic Mail it TODAY —den t 


t R 
WisH you had, later on. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CoO. Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 


280 Oregon St., Milwaukee, Wis. Philadelphia and Chicago 


Seuthern Representative, J.H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 





ARE YOU USING “AMERICAN ANILINE COLORS?”’’ 


If not, you had better send us an inquiry. It 
will be of benefit to you. We manufacture 
a full line of Aniline Colors for Textiles. 


SCHOELLKOPF, HARTFORD & HANNA COMPANY, Buffalo,N.Y. 
Selling Agents:—NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Milwaukee Minneapolis Cincinnati Buffalo 
Kansas City Hartford Providence 








Everything Electrical 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE EAST 


STUART-HOWLAND CO. 


BOSTON 
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Manufacturing and Industrial Stocks 


ISSUES WELL ADAPTED TO THE REQUIREMENTS 


OF CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS 


Send for our March Investmeut Circular . 


BOSTON TURNER, TUCKER @ 6 a Inc. 


24 Milk Street 












ST. PAUL'S. It is reported that a 7,000 spindle mill at this 
place is to be doubled in capacity at an early date. 

CHARLOTTE. Work is in progress on the Thayer Manufactur- 
ing Company, whose new mill is being constructed at Paw 
Creek. One building has already been completed with the ex- 
ception of the flooring and roof, which is now being put on. The 
contractors expect to have the buildings ready for machinery 
by the middle of April. 

KINSTON. Caswell Cotton Mills are to erect an 80 x 70-foot 
addition to building and will install 5,500 addiitonal spindles. 

ROANOKE RAPIDS. The Patterson Mills Company have re- 
cently increased their capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000, 
and are to add 2,880 spindles and 96 looms. 

ROCKWELL. The Barringer Manufacturing Company is in- 
stalling 1,000 additional spindles and a 80-horsepower boiler. 

PITTSBORO. It is rumored that the Chatham Oil & Fertilizer 
Company is contemplating putting up a cotton mill some time 
this year. 

GASTONIA. The Clara Manufacturing Company, of this place, 
is to build a new mill building 75 x 120 feet for the purpose of 
increasing their equipment. 3,700 spindles will be added. 

CHARLOTTE. It is locally rumored that the new 8,000-spin- 
dle coarse yarn mill erected by the Johnson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, is to be doubled in capacity in the near future. 

LAWNDALE. The Cleveland Cotton Mill Company is build- 
ing an addition 40 x 50, two-stories, to accommodate twisters and 


winders. 
HICKORY. It is reported that a shirt and overall factory is 


being established at this place. 
LEXINGTON. The Dacotah Mills has awarded the building 
eontract for its enlargement to D. K. Cecil, of Lexington. This 
building will be 75 feet long, three stories and basement. The 
new machinery will include 4,800 spindles and 150 looms. 
ALBEMARLE. The Wiscassett Mill of Albemarle is to erect 20 
employes’ cottages of three and four rooms each, and has let the 


contract for same. 
HIGH POINT. The recently chartered cotton mill company 


at High Point, to be known as *he Highland Cotton Mills Com- 
pany, is to have 12,000-spindle capacity. 

GRANITE FALLS. It is reported 
Cotton Mills Company will develop a 


operating its mill. 
WEST DURHAM. The Erwin Mills have just completed the 


construction of a new filter plant for the purpose of filtering the 
dye water as it comes from the plant before it is finally turned 
into the town creek. 

LEXINGTON. The plans for the Bel-vi-dere Mill to be built 
here by the Erlinger Brothers, of New York, have been received 
by Mr. Monteastle, the local representative of the enterprise. The 
first mill to be built is to be 967 feet long and have 41,000 spindles 


and 1,000 looms. 
DURHAM. It is reported that the Durham Hosiery Mills will 


demolish the No. 2 building and erect two other buildings on the 

site, including the main structure. They expect to install equip- 

ment doubling the present capacity of the plant. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

HARRISBURG. The Moorehead Knitting Company has sold 
its mill property to the state for a park extention and pur- 
chased a tract of land 100 x 156, upon which to erect a new fac- 
tory with more available space. They manufacture men's half 


hose. 


that the Dudley Shoals 
hydro-electric plant for 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


GREENVILLE. John B. Marshall is organizing a company 
for the erection of a waste factory to be located in Greenville. 
TROUGH. The Pacolet Manufacturing Company is installing 
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Yielding 5 to 7 Per Cent 





NEW YORK 
111 Broadway 








COTTON MILL MACHINERY CALCULATIONS. 


By B. M. PARKER, B. S., Asst. Prof., Carding and Spinning, Textile Dept. N. C. College of A. & M. Arts. 


A complete and comprehensive treatment of all necessary calculations on all the machines in a cotton mill, includ- 


ing necessary calculations to work out organization sheets and programs. 
Gearing diagrams of the best known of American mill machinery with calculations. 


PRICE $1.50 


Address inquiries to the Author, West Raleigh, N. C. 





Albemarle-Hoffman 


NEW YORK 


A new modern hotel located at the hub of New York’s 
greatest business, representing a Five Million Dollar in- 
vestment on the sight of the former Hoffman House, 


OVERLOOKING MADISON SQUARE. 











BROADWAY, 24th STREET, FIFTH AVENUE 
THE ACME OF ARCHITECTURAL PERFECTION 







Accommodations for 1,000, offering maximum luxury 
and comfort at much lower rates than offered in any 
other Hotel in America, consistent with highest class 








service. 






A Good Room at........ $1.50 Per Day 
A Good Room with Bath. .$2.00 Per Day 







Handsome Apartments of any number of rooms at pro- 


portionate rates. 






The Management is a guarantee of the highest refine- 
ment and protection to ladies and families. 







Eelephones, Madison—3440-3560. 






DANIEL P. RITCHEY. 


80 new spinning frames and other machinery, which is being 
furnished by the Saco-Lowell Shops and the Draper Company. 


WHITNEY. It is reported that the Whitney Manufacturing 

Company have authorized the erection of an additional mill. 
TENNESSEE. 

DICKSON. The Anderson Hardware Company is reported to 

be interested in the establishment of a new cordage mill. 
TEXAS. 

CUBPRO. It is reported that the Guadaloupe Valley Cotton 

Mills have awarded contracts to the Saco-Lowell Shops for some 


additional machinery. 
EL PASO. F. W. Clay has secured the endorsement of the 


manufacturing committee of the chamber of commerce for the 
cotton mill he proposes to build here. He intends to finance it 
for $500,000 or $1,000,000, and says that Bastern capitalists prefer 
the latter amount. He proposes to have the officers and board 
of directors selected from local stockholders. 
VIRGINIA. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE. The Albemarle Mills Company has 

been chartered with a capital stock of $25,000. 
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SIZOLEUM. A reliable and superior warp size for use on Domestics, 
sheeting, prints, shirting and dress goods warps. Used with starch or 


flour, specially recommended for its smoothness and elasticity. Has no 
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equal where warps are sized in the Short Chain System, as the threads 


do not stick together in the chain. 


ARABOL MFG. CO. 


100 William Street 


NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN SALES AGENT 


CAMERON MacRAE 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2110-18 W. Allegheny Ave. | Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The “Ideal’”’ Iron End Frame 


(PATENTED) 
The strongest and most practical Frame in the market 


FLAT STEEL HEDDLE SPACED HEDDLE DROP HEDDLE 
DUPLEX HEDDLE DUCK HEDDLE DOUP HEDDLE 
DROP WIRE CAST AND SOFT STEEL REED WIRE 


Send for Samples, we will send you a liberal supply 
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Draper ‘Co. Box Strapping. Coners. Howard & Bullough. — 
Logemann Bros. Co. Acme Steel Goods Co. Universal Winding Co. Kitson Machine op. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. Cary Mfg. Co. | Cordage-Cotton. Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Banding Machinery and Band- Brokers. Schermerhorn Bros. Co. Schoffield Co., Wm. 
ion 4 A. Wunnenberg. Cotton Cloth Commission Mer- | « 
¥ chants and Dealers. rayon. 
cary *f 0. ” ey & Co. aerres Co... va. L. Standard Crayon. 
Felton Co., D. D. orstein & Bro., L. 
ae. . Felton & Son Co., 8. A. Fawcett. Hughes. a. 
Mortis @ Co. Hardy, Frank H. Grinnell, Willis & C oo 
0. 
Beaming Machines. Carbonizing Machines. International Cotton Mull Cor Dobby Chains. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom oe Drying Machy. | Lorimer’s Sons Co.. Wm P- Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Entwhistle & Co., T. C. Phila, Textile Meby. Co. | Putnam: Hooker it | cect aie 
Belting Sk aeeee C Textile Finishing Machinery | Rie Core m 8. Howard & Bullou s. 
Bailey Lebby. Co — Co., The Schermerhorn Bros. Co. | Saco-Lowell Shops. ‘tel 
Chesapeake Belting 0 Co. Cards. | Southern Cotton Mills & Co. Whitin Machine Works 
ores oe mm Mason Machine Wks | ee ee ) ES | Drawing Relle—Metallie 
; rne ye ; o—Me » 
°Wiltams & Sons. Potter & Johnson Men. Co. | Welmar Bros. Metallic Drawing Roll Co 
Belt yp tse Saco-Lowell Shops. | Willis & Co.. Grinnell. Drill. 
Whitin Machine Works. | Woodward, Baldwin & Co ! Schermerhorn Bros. Co. 


Jos. Dixon "Crucible Co. 








? 
y 


ee 
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Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness 
America. 


and in 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of Plain and Fancy 
Weaves in Cotton and Siik Goods. 

MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, Worsted, Silk and 
Woolen Goods. 

SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, for 
Weaving Tape Selvedges. 

REEDS for Cotton, Woolen, Silk and Duck. 

Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, Beam- 

er and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 


LAWRENCE, = « © i.e, 2 »© « « © 9AM. 











SCHERMERHORN BROS. CO. 


No. 5 North La Salle Street, Chicago 

CLEVELAND DENVER 

COTTON DUCK SHEETING DRILL GRAIN BAGS 
COTTON CORDAGE TWINES COTTON YARNS 


COMMISSION ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 












SAINT LOUIS OMAHA KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 
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Drying Machinery. Edging Machines, Filters. Heddle Frames. 
utterworth & Sons Lo., Geo. W. Lindley. Hungerforth & Terry. 
H. W. ene, ateadl ae Machinery and Sup- Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. “elas Ric Peete. Fae 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. if . Humidifyin 
Allis-Chalmers Co. Fire Alarm Systems. ving Ap 
Pettes & Randall Co. American Moiste ne "co. 


Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Stuart-Howland Co. 


Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machy. 
0. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
ext Richi 


Hydro Extractors. 


Fire Ext ishers. American Laundry Mehy. C 


Textile Finishing nw J Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Eureka Fire Hose Co. American Tool & Mach. Co.” 
ae The Co. Fire Hose. Tolhurst Machine Works, 
Du Walsh & Weidner Boiler o. Bailey-Lebby Co. Indicators. 


Lippincott, A. C. 

Investment Securities. 
American Bond & Mortgage Co. 
Turner, Tucker & Co. 


Elevators. 
Otis Elevator Co. 
Engineers, Consulting. 
ameron Septic Tank Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Darrell Co., Wm. L. 
Carpenter & Co., Geo. 
International Cotton Milis. 
Corporation. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co. 


Bascom Fire Hose Mfg. Co. 
~ oo Bros. 


J. Spencer Turner. Sirrine, J. E. Fluted Rolls. Jacquaids. 
Duck Baskets. _. Welter Wm. C. Howard & Bullough. Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Morris & Co. stiee, Frances R. Metallic Drawin oll Co. orks. 
gine Schofield & Co., Wm. Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 


Dust Collectors. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 
Dyers and Bleachers. 
geeal n Dye Works. 
ard Bleachery Co. 


“bombard Iron Works & Sup. Kiers 
Morris Mch. Works. Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


Schofield’s ae Co., J. 8. 


Flye 
Howard & Bullough. 
ewe Shops. 


Knit Goods Washers. 
Thurston & Sons, A. G. Phila. Drying Machinery Pe 


—- a 8 eum. and Fnishing Toomey, Fra 
Machin od Walsh & Welduer Boller Co. Frasies. iota’ Vici 
Butterworth & Sons, H. Engravers. Ry Heddle Mfg. Co. Co. od chinery 


Hussong Dyein _iaeaeene Woo. 
Lorimer’s Sons W. H. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 


Alabama Engraving Co. 
Southern Engraving Co. 
Engravers and Stationers. 
Alabama ro ag Co. 


Knitting Machine 


7 Slinenfteta Fuel Co. Acme Knitting : Machine & 


Power §S Ity Co. 


Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. Jenkes * Knitting Mach. Co 
Textile Finish ng Machinery Extractors—Hy Gauge Cocks Lindley, Geo. W. 
American Toot "& Mech. Co. —— ‘Engineering Co. Taylor, Jas. 


Mayo Machine Co., Geo. D. 
Tredick Co. 


Nye & Tred 

Scott & Williams. 
Stafford & Holt. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Co., The 
Tolhurst Machine Works. Tolhurst Machine Works. 
a Shin, Tites Machy. Co — ay & Mech. C Gear Cutting oan * om SE 
'. rage ry. ch. Co. 
Dyestuffs. General Electric Co. Reda Meh. Co., The D. E. 
Queene Preweet Co. Howard & Morse. Bchermertorn Bros. Co. 


| an Ry New York Blower Co. ‘ seuediaiiann Knitting Machine—Double Rib. 
a. Drying Machy. Co. ndley, Geo 

Blectric Smelting & Aluminum Phila. Textile Machy. Co. Cranesee & Knowles Loom Sine Shechtien: 

Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld spvencer, American Suppl I W. Lindley. 


‘0. 
Emmons Loom odie Co. 


Garland Mfg. Co. s—Incandescent and Arc. 


J. M. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. a eeera Electric Co. 





‘0. 
Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
Seeeons & & Co. 

Kalle 
Klipstein rs "Co., A 
Sykes & Co., Waiter F. 

Benaman and Motors. 

Allis-Chalmers Co. 

Crocker. Wheeler oC. 

General Electric Co. 

—— Electric & Mfg. 
0. 


Fans—Exhaust. 
Clark Co., The Geo. P. 
Howard & Morse. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 
Feed Water Heater Purifiers. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Scholes, John. 
wee a Ventilating Ap- 


Phila, ~_ ee Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 


Heddles. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Draper Co. 
Steel 1 Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Stuart-Howland Co. 
a Electric & Mfg 


= & Johnson Mch. Co. 


es ~ Machinery 
mericat w Laundry Mehy. Co. 


Bult 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Marcu, 1913. 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Company 


FORMERLY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Indigo Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 


FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING, 


Hoechst - on - Main, Germany. 


122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
140 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
23 SOUTH MAIN STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
317 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
210 SOUTH TRYON STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
1418 EMPIRE BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 

20-22 NATOMA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

30 ST. FRANCOIS XAVIER STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA. 
28 WELLINGTON STREET, TORONTO, CANADA. 
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Linen Yarns. 
Hughes Fawcett. 


Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Draper Co. 
Kilbura, Lincoln & Co. 
Mason Me eo. Shop. 


Whitin seein “Works. 


Lubricants. 
| me Jos., Crucible Co. 
raphite glnbricatin Co. 


Kel 0. 
1% & J. * Pipeicasit Co. 


sonia and Sisal Rope. 
American ae Co. 
Carpenter & Co., Geo. B. 


Merceri 
Lectmer | Sons Co., Wm. H. 
Standard Bleachery Co. 


Metal Polish. 
anaes Geo. W 


Mill Baskets. 
Hardy, F. H. 
Morris & Co. 


Mill Stocks 
Turner, Tucker & Co. 


Mules. 
Mason Machine Works. 


a a ae 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Oil Separa 
pm my *Tool F Mach. Co. 


Bailey-Lebby 
Openeis for Cotten, Wool, Waste, 


c. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Ornamental Iron Work. 

Dufur & Co 


Oxidizing Machinery. 
Phila. 1 Drying Machinery Co. 


y-Le ° 
Powers Specialty: Co, 


Paint 
oe Paint Co., Chas. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Glidden My envy oO. 
pnacese Paint Co. 
S. Gutta Fae Paint Co. 
Ceduna, Howland & Co. 


Papers. 
Richardson Bros. 


Picking Machin 
Howard & Bullough, Am. Ma- 


chine Co. 
Kitson. Machine Shop. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Pickers—Leather. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Goods Wiappers. 
Richardson Bros. 
Picker Sticks. 
Dreewenc Mfg. Co. 
umatic Comrey ore. 
‘Sehnitzler, Chas. 


Press Board 
_tiehardson. Bros. 


Prone, ryin Machinery Co. 
ee ros. 


Butterworth & Sons Co. = Ww. 
|p donnenennd yon uis- 


Pie’ Dr; h. *Ktachine Co. 
Reliance ying i t4 
—— Finishing ) - 


U. $” Hoffman Co. 
aT, Machine & Press 
(1) 


Pres 


» Oneida Steel Pulley Co. 


Pu 
The. Deming Co. 
Leiman Bros 
Morris Machine Works. 
Phila. Dees Machinery Co. 
Tegtie eae Machinery 


anotes nk. 
Walsh & Fyaldner Boiler Co. 
Seydell Mfg. Co. 





Railings. 
Dufur & Co. 


Reeds. 
American Supply Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Scholes, John. 
Stewart &Sons. 


Reels. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Draper Co. 

Easton & D ar iy Mch. Co, 
Lindsay, mo a? e & Co. 

Saco- Lowel Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 


Rib Top Cutters. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Ring Travelers--Steel and Bronze. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Roller Bearings. 
Hyatt Roller ‘Bearing Co. 
Roofing 


Bailey- Lebby Co. 

Barrett Mfg. 

Brown Paint Co. H. 
Cortright Metal ftooting Co. 
Johns-Manville Co. 

—_— oln Witerensaling Goth 


Standard Paint Lo. 
Rop 
American Mfg. Co. 


Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Carpenter & Co., Geo. B. 


Roving Machinery. 


Woonsocket Mach. 7 Press Co. 


Saddles and Stirrups. 
Dixon Lub. Sadd * Co. 


Second Hand Machinery. 
Toomey, ey 


Sewage Disp 
Camersn Bentic Tank Co. 





Sewing Machi 
Marrow Machine Co., The 
Shaft Aligning Apparatus. 
Hess Bright Mfg. Co. 


Sheeting. 


Barrell Co., Wm. L. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co. 


Shuttles. 


Crempton & Knowles Loom 
Wo _, 
Drape Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Singeing Machineiy. 
eal «Aa $. Sons Co., H. W. 


Hussa, 
Phila. Dr vine Machiner 
— ee Finishing 


Textile 
Co., 
Size Kettles. 


Moet & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 

7" Machinery Finishing 
Co., The. 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds, 


Arabol Mfg. (Co. 

Bosson & ne. 

Metz & Co., H. A. 

Modoc Co., The. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Slashers. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 

Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


Slubbers. 
ewerd & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Soaps. 
Am. oe & Washoline Co. 
Modoc mpany. 


Penna. Oil, Soap & Chem. Ce 










































2d eet We SP oe 


COTTON 


SEYDEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY 






SIZOL 


Makes the Strongest, Smooth- 
est Warps; the Best Cloth 


and Least Seconds. 


Southern Representatives: 


S. C. Thomas 
George Witherspoon 





























Spartanburg, S. C. 





Smith Dustless Automatic Card Cylinder Stripper 
The machine which strips one third part of the poe i eylinder THE 


every 7 minutes. Reduces dust in card alleys 90 per cent. Saves from 
one and one-half to *hree pounds of cotton per card per day, accord- 
ing to stock being run. Guaranteed to. work successfully on any 
grade of white or colored stock (1's to 100’s yarn); and to keep the 
eylinder clean without unevenness caused by stripping; better card- 
| more of it; is durable and fool-proof. orkmanship guar- 
an 

These machines are being used by a number of representative 
mills. Terms and other information furnished by 
MANUAL J. STEVENS, SALES AGENT 
e 
Chestnut ‘St., Cor. of Ninth 
Classified Index to Advertisers—Continuet. 
Softeners—Cotton. bs a 8 
Arabol Mfg. Co. Pettes sndall “Co. : 
— Oi Boap & Chem. C emples 
pena Stee & Chem Co | *SrRper Company. : 
Zurn Co., Te 0. F. 


Drop a Postal to 301 Capitol Ave., Atlanta, Ga. and Leain all About it. 








Tenters. ° 
“Draper C Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 
raper Compa extile Finishin ach. Co. 
Reston & Burubam Meb. Co. | : REMODELED—REFURNISHED 
extile Papers. > 
mo ao Richardson Bros. 
Fales & Senks Me h. Cec Thin Place Peventers. 
Beware & | seem American Draper Comp&mny. 400 R O O M S 
Machine Co. 
Mason Machine Co. Thread Guides. ° 
Whitin Machine Works. Palmer Co., The I. E. 200 With Bath 
Cpinaing Rinse.  ~ ih. 8 33 + tee 
be ae ‘ompany. / uva r., war 
Howard & Bullou 
Whitinsville Spinuing Ring Co. | Trancmission Rope. Rates $1.50 to $5.00 
Whitin — Works. merican g. Co. 
spe oling Carpenter & Co., Geo. B. E Plan 
r ‘Company. Travelers. uropean 
on Burnham eee Co. Ring Traveler Co. 
Biste, ores Fi . nitinsvi e Spinning Ring Co. >. 
n chine Works. 
Trucks. + . 
Spools—Metal. 
joole—Motals. a site. Co. Clark Co., The Geo. P. The Best Cafe in the City 
Starch ak Bros 
Industrial Ftarch Co. Edacmeshes tees. Ge. % 
eters niley & Co. Twisting Machinery, Frank Kimble 
Draper Company 
Steam Specialties. Fales & Jenks Men. 
Balley-Lebby Co. Howard & "Bullough, American 
Foster Engineering Co. Machine Ca 
Nason Mfg. Co. Leigh & he 
Powell Co., Wm. Saco-Lowell Shops. 
euin'h aw Co. Whitin Machine orks. | 


—<$$$$ 


Valves—Steam, Ammonia, Water, | Waste Washing Machine. en Machinery 
stealley. Lebby Co. Ete. American Tool & Mch. Co. bal & Knowles Loom 
Nason Mfg. Co. Bailey- -Lebby Co. Works. 
Steam Tu:dines. Foster Engineering Co, Water Filters. Dela AS ad 
Allis-Chalmers Co. Nason Mfg. Co. Hungerford & Terry : 
General Electric Co. Powell Co., Wim. Norwood Engineering : aay, Bee & Co. 
Westinghouse Machine Co. Stary mes f Co. Scaife & Sous Co., = *s. Phila, ithe | Machinery 
StStiania Stamp & Stencil Wks. | Ventilating Fans. ee ae Sargent's 80 p mene Se, & 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. Cae ware iia sae ss + Wm. Textile, Finiahing bs Nibinesie 
*uamas Vy in OO. os this ware sy! ine, Machines. Co Textile Finishing Machinery Lindsay, — & Co. 
Works. Warpers and arnt Water Softeners. bale Se "Kes. 
Draper Company. Crompton & Ruowles 7 md — Sane 
oa Works. Bown ifond & erry ies shes Fawcett 
Bower Specialty Co. Draper Company. Scaife & Sons Co. m. B. Loclmer’s Be ‘ Co.. Wm. H. 
and Tubs. Entwhistle & Co. naan Mechinery. poo Ey Ey ee 
& Co. 8. Howard é & Bullough, , , ai Riley ©. tah ns 
ply Ce. Iron’ Works & Sup- Race ~ 2 Howard - ‘Bullous, American Bebermerhoss Bros. Co. 
Phila. D Machinery Co. aste Machinery ‘ ; 
bh ag By Piaieking Machinery “Howard ‘Buliougn. Taylor, Yas Hy de & Co. Phasinsasere - & Co, Wm 
walsh & Wiedner Boller Co. > Ry Shops. versal Winding. Co. Hughes Faweett. 


ta Sargent’s Sons we Cc. G. Wood Preservative<. Yarne—Turkey Red. 
Warmer Br Brothers, Schofield Co.. The ectbanatien. Co. Hughes Fawcett. 
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AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 


Menvisctwers f Loom Harness, Weaving Reeds, 


Oak Tanned Leather Belting, Strapping, Etc. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF HARNESS FOR WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 





shops in this city. 


POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 


The rate fo: “Positions Wanted” end 
“Help Wanted” advertisements of 40 words 
or less is one dollar an insertion; additionai 
words two cents each, payable in ad- 
vance. Remittances and copy should reach 
this office not later than the twenty-fifth 
of the month. 

Replies may be sent in care of COTTON, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


TEC 


WANTED.—Competent, experienced su- 
perintendent for cotton mill manufacturing 
various grades cotton duck. Replies (to 
be considered strictly confidential) should 








state full detail of experience, making ref-— 


erences that may be used and references 
that are not to be used. Any references 
will-be returned if desired. Mill pleasantly 
located, tn South. Address, Superintend- 
ent, Care “COTTON.” 





GENERATOR FOR SALE 
~—One 500° K.W. direct current, 
550-volt, 120 R.P.M generator, 
in first-class condition; will devel- 
op 750 K.W. with 40 degrees 


rise 


THE HOOVEN, OWENS, 
RENTSCHLER CO. 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Sm  — — - 


Mill Accounts Wanted :—One 
of the oldest, largest and best 
known commission houses in 
New York is in position to han- 
dle an additional grey goods ac- 
count for a southern mill. Ad- 
dress C. T. H. & ‘Co., care Cot- 
ton, 


COTTON MILL WANTED.—Of from 
10,000 to 20,000 spindles, that owner will 
sell at a bargain. 

Address, Buyer, Care “COTTON.” 


WANTED 
Fifty tons of old 


Leather Card Clothing 
from Cotton or Woolen Mills. Will 
pay best prices; spot cash for same. 

J. B. ROONEY, - Walpole; Mass. 


Corliss Engine Special 


1 18x36 Frick Corliss Right-Hand 
wheel 12 ft., 25-in. face; engine 
OS MONG Eis obo oboe cece $1000 


1 200 horse-power Enclosed 
PE nid 2 0 sigh cned o cchhamean 


1 Sturtevant Hot-Blast Heating 
System, 4 coils pipe......... 150 


1 almost new 60x16 Full Front 
Tubular Boiler, 80 H. P 325 


Located at Fredericksburg,: Va. 
Address 
Cleveland Belting & Mach’y Ca., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One Steel Tiering or Piling 
Machine, capacity 1.000 Ibs. Will lift boxes. 
bales, etc.. 7 ft. 6 inches from the flofifififi 
bales, ete., 7 ft. 6 in. from the floor. Thou- 
sands in use for piling cotton bales, paper, 
and other heavy packages. This machine 
is new. Has never been used. Cost $185. 
For quick sale will take $90, F. O. B. 
Chicago. 


None too small to receive careful attention. 





PENNSYLVANIA OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


15th Street below Lehigh Avenue, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Special Softeners for Cotton, Hosiery; and Wool 


A practical experience both in Europe and this country enubles us to meet every technical requirement and positively guarantee 


a superior result. We can show you how to improve the finish of your goods. We are selling to the largest textile mills and 





Knitting Machinery 
FOR SALE BY 
JAMES TAYLOR 


216 No. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1 Merrow No. 60. 

50 Standard B Machines for sizes. 

9 -~ ns “ 120 needles 3% in. 
24 Mayo Acme se for line of sizes. 
100 Ribdbers and Sleevers, various makes. 
50 Hepworth & Beattie Loopers. 

2 Evans 2 post Cold Press and three Lever 

Presses. 

3 Crawford Hollow Plate Presses. 

100 Ribbed Underwear Machines, various 

makes. 

2 Extractors. 

2 Hosiery Dryers. 

1 Allen 40 Spindle Cop Winder. 

4 Hosiery Winders. 

60 Union Special Sewing Machines. 

38 Napping Machines. 


— 


New and Second. Hand 


ENGINES 
Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 


BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 
soline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 


Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 
Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 


ELEC. MACHINERY 


Dynamos and Motors 
AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St. 
Philadelphia, . Pennsylvania 
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Commission Merchants, Brokers, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 


Dealers and Brokers, Etc. 











C. E. Riley Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK 5 PHILADELPHIA 


COTTON YARNS COTTON GOODS 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


COTTON 


wooren Machinery 


WORSTED 













WILLIAM L. BARRELL CO. 


COMMISSION MERC = 
Selling Agents for Mil 


COTTON FABRICS eo DRILLS, ETC 
75-77 Worth St., NEW YORK 
BOSTON ST. LOUIS 


G. A. STAFFORD & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 






The William H. Lorimer’s Sons Company 


Manufactutiers of 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns for All Purposes 
MERCERIZERS AND DYERS 
Office and Works, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., PHI’ 4., PA. 










Have You Seen Our 


Garnetted, White Cotton, 
Wool and Merino Waste? 


IF NOT, WRITE US FOR 
SAMPLES AND PRICES 


THE NICEST GARNETTING 
YOU EVER SAW. 











New York Boston Baltimore Chicago Los Angeles 
SOLICIT MILL ACCOUNTS 


Offering Unexcelled Facilities for Placing all kinds of 
Colored Cottons as well as Sheetings, Drills, Print on 












etc., before a: Jobbing, Cutting-Up, Converting 
port Trades 
We also Sind a REMNANT DEPARTMENT Conducted 
on High Class Lines. 


TRY OUR SERVICE 




























GRINNELL WILLIS & CO. 


44 and 46 Leonard Street, 
NEW YORK 


Selling Agents 


Brown and Bleached 


COTTON GOODS 


FOR HOME AND EXPORT MARKETS 





















FRANK B. GRAVES, CO. 
34 Arch Street 
Albany, New York 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
c@ Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics For Under- 
wear and other Trades. 


Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, ; 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Ne make aSpecialty of Bindu ” 







and Narrow Kobrics— 





We Will Pay 


Cash for Stock Yarns 


OF ALL KINDS IN ANY QUANTITY 
PHILADELPHIA YARN CO. 
THIRD & HUNTINGDON STS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






HENRY E. SAYWARD WOODWARD, {BALDWIN & CO. 


170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON DRY GOODS 


COTTON-YARNS of all kinds and descriptions COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 












BOSTON, MASS, BRADFORD, ENG. SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 
RICHARDS, ATKINSON & HASERICK AND COMMISSION CO. anus 


IMPORTERS 
TEXTILE MACHINERY BROWN COTTON GOODS 
MILL SUPPLIES PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 

EGYPTIAN COTTON “THE ARCADE” 72 Leonard Street, NEW YORK 


L. ERSTEIN & BRO. 


Commission Merchants, Factors 
and Mercantile Bankers 


Solicit Accounts of 














Manufacturers or Selling Agents 
With and Without Credit Guarantee 






Salesrooms on Premises if Desired 


345 4th Ave., Cor. 25th St. 






NEW YORK 
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Chas. F. Henderson & Co. 























Dye your * Baltimore, Md. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
SULPHUR BLACK Consignments, and _Correapendence  selleted 
Special astentet fe mill business. Cotton handled s alt mil 
by the modern method. promptly through poy A Siats trees Pesineble pales south 
an 
Protect the Cotton. 
Use PATENTS 





ALEXANDER J. WEDDERBURN, JR., 


“IMPROVED BRILLIANT INE” . Registered Patent sea ie 
oon the DYE B ATH. ept. C. Washington, D. C. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Eliminates all after-treatments. 
J. R. TOLAR Members of New York Cot on Exchange J. cone Par Jr. 


Produces beautiful, bloomy, jet a at 8 op 


black, characteristic ditide and im- TOLAR &, HART 


parts excellent handle and finish. 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS COTTON YARNS AND COTTON 
300 Chestnut St.,. PHILADELPHIA. 49 Leonard St., NEW YORK 


WE give 


HALFTONE ENGRAVINGS FOR CATALOGS - COLOR PLATES- 
LINE ETCHINGS AND ALL OTHER PROCESS WORK. 


SOUTHERN 
ENGRAVING 


ATLANTA, GA, 








SCHOLLER BROS. CO., 


Soaps, Softeners:and Specialties 


3301 Amber St., Philadelphia, Pa. 



















PAULSON LINKROUM & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


== COTTON. YARNS==>= 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO 


HUGHES FAWCETT 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes 


Detroit Graphite Company 
‘DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


“STA-WHITE” 


A high-gloss White that increases the light in rooms 30% 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


Durable and Sanitary. 
Also 
DURABLE PAINTS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 


For Employees’ Cottages, Mill Buildings, 
Stacks, Tanks, Etc. 


Write Us What You Have To Paint 








THE PUTNAM-HOOKER COMPANY 


COTTON GOODS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 56 WORTH STREET 










CINCINNATI 
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J. SPENCER TURNER CO. 


Nos. 86 and 88 Worth Street NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE NEW ORLEANS 


COTTON PUCK 


Sheetings, Drills, Twills, Crashes, Osnaburgs, 
Grain Bags, Yarn, Wick, Rope, Twine. 








PRODUCTS OF 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON MILLS CORPORATION 


WE REPRESENT THE BEST KNOWN AND LONGEST ESTAB- 
LISHED COTTON DUCK MILLS IN THE WORLD. WRITE 
US FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 





Especial Attention Given to Export Requirements 





ESTABLISHED 1840 


GEo-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


Mill Agents and Jobbers of 









Cotton Duck 
Awning Stripes 
Heavy Drills and Sheetings 
Cotton Cordage and T wines 


OLD COLONY TRANSMISSION ROPE 


The Best Manila Rope in the World 











CHICAGO 








Accounts Solicited 





ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS and CONTRACTORS 
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CAMERON SEPTIC TANK CO. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL A SPECIALTY 


852 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Send in your subscription to 


Southern Electrician Now 
2 years for One dollar 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


J. E. SIRRINE, 


Mill Architect and. Engineer 


Specialty 


Textile Mills and Water Power Developments 


Praline a =m 


Feoko oie’ 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


A Going Hosiery Mill 


For Sale at a Sacrifice 


mt 
‘ 
= 


DT 


a 


BF A substantially constructed and well equipped Hosiery 
oe Mill in an aggressive Alabama city of 6,000 population, 
rf, having a capacity of 550 dozen pairs of hose daily, is now 
offered for sale at a sacrifice price, due to inexperienced 
Fe management and lack of sufficient working capital. 


| The property comprises 2! acres of ground, sev- 
I eral tenant houses, well constructed office, warehouse 
3 and factory buildings, equipped with 100 Mayo knitting 
machines, all necessary ribbers, loopers and sewing ma- 
hy chines; 60 h. p. boiler and electric motor furnish sufh- 
} cient power. 


The plant is located on the main line of the 


i SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


which affords excellent transportation facilities to all the 
large distributing centers. 


eae Tag 


St a te 


The many orders now on hand, and the fact that 
future deliveries cannot be promised, show the good 
markets now existing for the factory's output. 







Sk 


This is an opportunity one will seldom find—a well 
established business, all equipment in first-class order, 
good location, big markets and a very low figure buys 
it all. 






Refer to file No. 2495, and write for full particulars. 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent, 
Southern Railway, Room 131, Washington, D. C. 


A Complete Catalog of 


TEXTILE BOOKS 


Will be mailed on request 
COTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


J. MERRITT MATTHEWS, Ph. D. 
CONSULTING EXPERT IN 
Textile Chemistry 


BLEACHING, MERCERIZING 
50 E. 4ist ST., - 



































New York City 100 William St. 
NICHOLAS S. HILL, JR. 


Consulting Engineer. 
Water Supply and Sewage Disposal. 
Evaluations and Reports. 
Steam and Hydraulic Power Plants. 


William C. Spiker, C. E. 
Consulting Engineer. 
Forsyth Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
Buildings, Bridges, Dams, Hydro- 


Electric Powers 


NEW YORK 












FRANCIS R. WELLER 


ASSOC. M. AM. SOC. C. E. 
CIVIL AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 


406 Hibbs Building, WASHINGTON, D. C 
Hydraulic Developments, gs Railroads, Water Works and 
Sewerage Systems, Reports, yo and Specifications, Con- 
struction Supervised, 8. erated. 


NC ¢° FOR COTTUN SHIPPERS, COTTON MILLS] 
STE MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS 
) 2RUSHNES. INK MARKINE POTS.) 


>I Tt ae NOTARIAL CORPORATION SEALS | 


ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP & STENCIL WORKS 
F ‘S5le.4) ee WORKS 
OLOEST STENCIL AND STAMP HOUSE IN GEORGIA 


ATL rar GA. 








ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER, 


NEW ORLEANS 


HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
J. WILLIAM BARKDULL C. MORGAN ABRAMS 


MEMBERS OF 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
















Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 





Private Wires to Principal Points 
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SY STEM 
Will Return That Water in Your 


Steam Lines to Your Boiler 





OREHEAD TRAPS are being used everywhere on | 


any volume at all don’t waste it. Send for a “Trial Heating, Drying, and Cooking propositions of 


a” the amount of your steam line condensation is of 


Trap” and see how quickly the Morehead System 
will show savings in your coal bills, repair expenses, etc., 
not to mention the great improvement in your heating 


system. 
From 20 to 40% of the heat units in the water of con- 


densation is lost by cooling the condensation down to 


_every kind from straight pipe work to fan stacks 
and under vacuum conditions without regard to the dif- 
ference in pressures between the apparatus drained and 
that carried on the boiler and without regard to the 
location of the apparatus drained, whether above or be- 
low the water line in the boiler. 













accommodate a steam pump. 
Morehead Traps return the condensation with its full heat 
content direct to your boiler with practically no drop in 


There is a Morehead Trap for any kind of service. Just 
state your conditions and we will send you a Trap for 


free trial. 





temperature. 
Address Cotton Mill Dept. 
Morehead Manufacturing Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 
——Stocks Carried in 
New York Chicago Los Angeles Memphis, Tenn. an 
Philadelphia San Francisco Wichita, Kan. New Orleans, La. Birmingham, Ala. 


In Canada—Canadian 


Morehead Mfg. Co., Ltd., Woodstock, Ont. j 
THIS IS TO KEEP YOU INFORMED OF OUR ADDRESS 0 t h : t | 


Our Baskets need no ad- 
INC. 





vertising: Their superiority 
> is known to all. They last 
for years after our address 





E] has been forgotten. 
All sizes and shapes. 


Our regis- 
tered Trade 
; Mark dis- 
mJ tinguishes 
from imita- 

tions. 


Patented and Manufactured by 


MORRIS & COMPANY, 


Groveville, N. J. 


Establish YOUR Business at the 
Base of Supplies 


In Montgomery, Chattanooga, Rome, Atlanta, Macon, Colum- 
bus, Birmingham and a number of other cities and towns along 
the Central of Georgia’ Railway are factory sites which are 
ideal from every standpoint. 

Your Iron, Coal, Coke, Timber and other raw materials are 
procurable at the lowest cost and in any quantities you need 
them, from immense —— under your hand on every side. 
Efficient labor is plentiful, and water power abundant and in- 
expensive. 

The prosperous, loyal community round about supplies a 
home market of great possibilities. Excellent shipping facili- 
ties open the whole country for promotion of sales on a suc- 
cessful competitive basis. 

The progress that this district has made along industrial, 
commercial and agricultural lines during the past few years 
is but an indication of the prosperity that will mark its future. 
In it is the ra*ional location for your factory. Any information 
you desire will be sent gladly and promptly upon request. 


Address J. M. MALLORY, Savannah, Ga., Industrial Agt. 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY COMPANY 











Opposite State House Boston, Mass. 








Offers room with hot and cold water for $1 per day and up, 








which ineludes free use of shower baths. 





Nothing to equal this in New England 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per day and up; suites 


of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per day and up. 
room and Cafefirst class. European plan. 


Dining 








Absolutely Fireproof 





Stone floors; nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with its own sanitary vacuum cleaning plant. 






Strictly a Temperance Hotel 










Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, General Manager 











COTTON 


| Two Books You Should Have-- 
You Can Get Them Free 








1021 Grant Building 





ELECTRIC WIRING AND LIGHTING. By 
Charles E. Knox, E. E., Consulting Electrical Engineer, and 
George C. Schaad, E. E., formerly Associate Professor of 
Electrical Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Professor of Electrical Engineering, University of Kansas. 
280 pp., 150 illus. Cloth binding. A practical guide to im- 
proved modern methods of lighting by electricity and of in- 
stalling conductors for the transmission and utilization of elec- 
tricity for power, lighting, and other uses. 

POWER STATIONS AND TRANSMISSION. By 
George C. Shaad, E. E., Professor of Electrical Engineering, 
University of Kansas. 176 pp., 100 illus. Cloth Binding. A 
manual for Electrical Engineers and Electrical Workers in 
general. Includes location of stations; selection of system; 
steam and hydraulic plants; steam engines and steam turbines; 
water power; gas engines; equipment and management of sta- 
tions and sub-stations; distribution systems; transmission lines; 
alternating-current systems; wiring formulae; line construction; 
transformers, etc. 

Either book given with a two-year subscription to 
SOUTHERN ENGINEER at $1.00. 

SOUTHERN ENGINEER, a splendid technical jour- 
nal for the engineer or superintendent of the power plant, has 
a large number of widely known engineers on its staff of con- 
tributing editors, and their experience and standing make them 
authorities. From its pages you get the most reliable, helpful 
and comprehensive information upon every phase of power 
plant operation and maintenance. At $1.00 for two years 
you'll get greater value than from any other paper you read— 
and in addition, either one of the two books shown. 


Send your orders direct to us; this offer will not be accepted through agents 


Bs or news companies. Old subscribers may take advantage of this offer by 


extending their subscription two years. 


SOUTHERN ENGINEER 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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“The Whitest White Makes the Lightest Light” 


Don’t Experiment— Glidden’s Day-Lite Mill White will 
make your factory light, bright and sani- 


Use 4 tary and insure real efficiency and real 
y economy of production. It is the Mill 

White that Stays White. It is made in two 

finishes, gloss and flat. It is easily applied 





and has splendid brushing and flowing 
properties. 


It positively will not chip or flake and 
it will not turn yellow. It is a sanitary and 
AY ITE waterproof white that can be washed 


down with a hose without detriment. 





: : Write us for a free working sample 
Mill White and a copy of our booklet. 


The Glidden Varnish Company, 


Specialty Dept.—Cleveland, Ohio 


Factories:—Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. Branches:—New York, Chicago, London. 


Cost of Rope Drive 


us 
Belt Dri 
In drives of 200 h. p. and up, and where the shafts 
are more than 30 feet center to center, the cost of rope 


drive will be from 15 to 50% less than that of belts, 
according to distance and size of drive. 











When you think of the far smaller cost of mainte- 
nance ef rope drives, doesn’t it seem worth your 
while to investigate and compare further? 


We don't claim that rope transmission is best 
everywhere but we do know that it is best in an 
enormous number of plants that do not now realize it. 









Every progressive engineer will want to 


Send For Free Copy of 


“The Blue Book of Rope Transmission” 


This is the most complete reference book we 
know of, on rope driving—it’s really a text book 
for the engineer. Ask for a free copy today. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makers of “American” Transmission Rope 


63-65 Wall Street, New York City 













For Fifty Years 
Dixon’s 
Silica-Graphite 
Paint 


For metal surfaces has never failed to tell the 
same story of protection and durability. 


It will do for you what no other paint will. 


It is nature’s combination, mined only by us 
at Ticonderoga, N. Y. It LASTS LONGER, 
saving you money in labor and material. It is an 
efficiency paint. 

Railroads, cotton mills, etc., have used it for 
their maintenance painting for many years. It 
is THE protective paint, par excellence, for all 
metal work. 

There is no condition of service that it will not 
meet. 

Let us tell you. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Jersey City, N. J. 






Does Away 
With 
Cracked 
Brick 
Walls 

















Minimum 
Floor 
Space 
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Becoming 
universally 
used in 

Oil Mills 
Cotton 
Mills 

Gins 


— 2 





TUBULAR BOILER SET WITH PATENT STEEL SETTING 





COTTON 
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The Bailey-Lebby Co. 


AGENTS FOR 


Revere Rubber Co. 
“GIANT” seamless and 
stitched Rubber Belt 
“GIANT” red _ sheet 
packing » 

“REVERE” spiral and 
ring Packing 
SAMSON Piston Rod 
Packing 


We carry a complete line of 


REVERE GOODS 


REX FLINTKOTE 
roofing 
MIKADO roofing 
BAILECO roofing 
CORRUGATED and 
V-CRIMP roofing 

We carry a full line of 


Mill, Mining and Rail- 
road Supplies 


CHARLESTON, S&S. C. 


The Lippincott Indicator 


REDUCING WHEEL AND PLANIMETER | 


You'll get better value for your money 
with a Lippincott Indicator outfit than you 


facture a remarkably complete line and 
can give you an instrument at a price 


could possibly get elsewhere. We manu- | 


which will fit your pocketbook. 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 


A. C. LIPPINCOTT 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


WALSH & WEIDNER BOILER COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
“ASK THE MAN THAT USES THEM” 




























fede 


OUR EXPERTS WILL 












Let your 
Engineer see 
this, then let 
us arrange 
for our cus- 
tomers to 
tell you of 
the big fuel 
saving it is 
effecting for 
a} them. 


SEE YOU. 
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GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS UNDER LETTERS PATENT OF 


Trade Mark 


“BOUND BROOK” 


Reg.:U. 8. Pat. Office 


GRAPHITE AND BRONZE 


BUSHINGS, BEARINGS AND WASHERS 


REQUIRING NO GREASE OR OIL 


10 Church Street 


Southern Representative: JOHN A. LARSON, Charlotte, N.C. 





POWELL VALVES 


(Especially The White Star Valve) 


POWELL WHITE STAR GLOBE VALVE 
Exclusively combines these practical features: 


Reversible—Regrindable—Renewable 


Non-Corrosive “Powellium” Dise.—Union 
bevel ground joint connecting body and bon- 
pet.—Threads on outside of body where steam 
can’t reach them.—Stem can be packed under 
pressure. 


Ask your dealer or write us. 


THE AWM PoweELL Co. 


DEPENDABLE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
CINCINNATI 
















*‘Reliability Their 
Main Feature.’”’ 


Difference in pressure existing in 
boilers connected with a single header 
or steam pipe, is a constant source of 
danger in large steam 
plants. 


Foster Non-Return Stop Valve 


obviates this danger automatically by preventing return flow 
of steam into a boiler under low pressure. Does not inter- 
fere with the outflow of steam from each boiler as generated. 
An absolute protection for one or more boilers in a battery 
under repair. 













generating automatic Non-Return 
Stop Valve. 












We make reliable high and low pressure regulators for 
steam, air, gas or water. Vacuum Relief or Free Exhaust 
Valves, Back Pressure Valves, Fiston or Fluid Actuated Pump 
Governors, etc 





A Catalogue sent on request. 


FOSTER ENGINEERING CO., 











NEWARK. N. J. 
HOB Harrison BlAg. cccccccscees soccceseccccers Philadelphia, Pa. 
DGD De Gs ooo cc cosecccevdbedcccoccsessccocceces Boston, Mass. 
BBD BE; WeRFWOTR BE. noc ccccsccccvcccoccccccccsccsces Chicage, Ill, 


SEB PAGE BOBS. occ ccccccccccscscccevcesccoccccess Pittsburgh, Pa. 































Trade Mark 


“NIGRUM” 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


TREATED WOOD 


BOUND BROOK, N. J., U. S. A. 


When you enjoy the economy of lubrication provided by 





REGISTERED IW 


OIL 


7ATEN? OFFICE 


TRADE MARK 


PAS 
you discover Pam increased production means a great deal 
more than a slightly lower lubricant expense. 
Figure out the saving involved in a 50% reduc- 
tion of oil stains in your Carding Twisting and 
Spinning. Then write us for test samples of 


NON-FLUID OIL for Comb-boxes, Roll Necks 
and Twister Rings. 


Sole Manufacturers 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
165 Broadway, New York 


“CHEBECO” 


Genuine Balata 
Belting 


} is suitable for all conditions where 










transmission of power is required 
and is especially adapted to drives 
where conditions are the most se- 
vere, such as Dye Houses, Stamp 
Mills, Cotton Mills, etc. 









The following advantages are claimed for 


“CHEBECO” Balata Belting 


WATERPROOF. 














ist. It is absolutely 


2nd. It will NOT SLIP thereby saving power. 
3rd. It is the strongest textile belt made. 
4th. “ It has a minimum of stretch. 


5th. It has GREAT flexibility, 





Every Belt Guaranteed 


The Chesapeake Belting Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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BLACKMAN 
VENTILATOR 


Pioneer, Positive, Powerful 
Perpetual, Popular, Peerless 
Removes Heat, Steam, 


ases 
Cools, Dries, Purifies 


Reward = a 
r 9,500 in use. 


If you have trouble in 
your —_ Dye, Engine or 

rying room, we prescribe 
the Sinckman Ventilator as 
a remedy. Consultation 
free. Send for highly in- 
teresting Catalogue to 
manufacturers. 


HOWARD & MORSE, 45 Fulton St., NEW YORK 









Interruption 
of Production 





is recognized by textile mill oper- 
ators as the most costly element 





of repairs. 

Allis-Chalmers Textile Motors 
are so liberally designed and so 
sturdily constructed that they will 
operate for years without need of 







repairs, providing they are prop- 
erly supplied with oil while in 





service. 





“Motors for all drives.”’ 














Allis-Chalmers Company 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








COTTON 


Cheap Storage and Insurance on Cotton, Cotton Waste, Linters, Wool, 
Hay, Grain, Cotton and Woolen Cloth and All Kinds of Bulk Freight 


With our large mill-constructed buildings and first-class railroad facilities, we are able to store 
bulk freight at very low rates. We also deal in COTTON, COTTON and WOOL WASTE, 
CLOTH, Etc. Being located in the heart of the cotton manufacturing district we are in a posi- 
tion to handle OFF GRADES of COTTON to good advantage. Shippers storing cotton, wool, 
etc., with us will get the benefit of our efforts in disposing of same to the manufacturers in this 


section. WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER AND RATES. 


P. J. RILEY & CO., 48 Summer St., Lowell, Mass. 








For Mills and 


Shafts, Pulleys, 
ae Belting, Public Works a 


Packing, Lacing, queen Low Prices. 


Refer Chadwick, Hoskins, Woodside, Chiquola, Sib- 
ley, King, Enterprise, Langley, Piedmont and Pelzer Mills. 


High Pressure Boilers built to Insurance Specifica- 
tions. Rivet Holes Punched or Drilled. Pumps, Injec- 
tors, Pipe, Mill Supplies, Castings. 


LOMB AR Foundry, Machine, Boiler Works 
and Supply Store, 


RENNER AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 





J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., 


Macon, Georgia. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, High 
Grade Stationary Steam Engines, Tanks, 
Stacks, Stand Pipes. 


Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron 
Works. 


Marca, 1913. 
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NASON 
STEAM 
TRAPS 


Hav Lots of Imitators but yason Steam 
NO EQUALS Traps Pa 


trouble. 
They're the best 





Class B. 1 to 20 Lbs. 


COTTON 


Morris Machine Works 


are simple in 
Steam Traps in 
existence, and 
combine _ effici- 
ency with econ- 
omy. Built with 
one aim in view, 


construction and 
easily accessible. 
All parts are in- 
terchangeable. 


In ordering 
specify the style 
trap suited to the 





to give perfect pressure condi- 
service indefi- Class C. 20 to 70 Lbs. tions. 


nitely. 
i Guaranteed 
Unconditionally 


Get Our Catalogue. 














Nason Mfg. Co. 


Specialties and Supplies 
71 Fulton St., New York. 


Sidelug, 40 to 150 Lbs. 
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BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y., and CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Centrifugal Pumping Machinery 
For Cotton and Woolen Mills, Dye 


Houses, Bleacheries, Etc. Send for 
Catalogue and prices. ois. 


New York Office :-: 39-41 Cortland St. 


CAMERON & BARKLEY CO., Agents. 
Charleston, S. C., and Tampa, Fla. 
H. A. PAINE, Agent, - HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
HENION & HUBBELL, Agents 


223-231 North Jefferson St. - - Chicago, IIl. 





FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Change a Losing Plant 
to Paying Investment , 


No steam plant can reach its maximum of fuel 
economy without the use of superheaters—a 
broad but true assertion. Often by installing our 
superheaters a wasteful plant runnimg at a loss 
may become a paying investment. Boilers not 
designed for high pressure or old boilers can be 
fitted with them and rendered serviceable. 

The Foster Superheater has many advantages 
in the way of saving fuel, of increasing efficiency 
of engines, boilers, pumps, etc., and of general 
economy, and we want the opportunity to lay its 


merits before all steam plant owners. 


Power Specialty Company 
'111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Southern District Office, Brown-Marx Building 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Full Automatic, Semi-Automatic and 
Hand Operated 


(iear Cutting Machines! 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR USE 
IN COTTON MILLS. HUNDREDS 
NOWINUSE. SEND FORSPECIAL 
CIRCULARS. ¥ 


The D. E. WHITON MACHINE Co 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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ONEIDA STEEL PULLEYS 





The Latest and Greatest 


Achievement in Vat Colors 


HYDRON 





THEIR USE MEANS A BLUES 


CONSIDERABLE SAVING 

They reduce the weight on bearing, cost less 
to erect, the shaft stays in better alignment as 
they weigh from 50 to 75 per cent less than cast 
iron pulleys, 15 to 20 per cent better belt adhesion, 
less liable to fly to pieces when run at high speed 
and can be had in the larger sizes up to 126° di- 
ameter with 40” face. 


Write for descriptive catalog, it’s free. 


ONEIDA STEEL PULLEY CO. 182-184 Front Street, - New Yok 
ONEIDA, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Cassella Color Company 
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Geisenheimer & Co. 
189 Front Street, NEW YORK. 

Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. 
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Hydro-Extractors 








OEHLER WORKS 








Branch Offices: 
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i for 19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 

} ptt cg may Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

: Raw Stock 

i Aniline Salt and Oil, Aniline Colors. 
' Finished Goods TANS A SPECIALTY 

i Hosiery Sulphur Blacks, Blues, Browns 
e CHEMICALS 

- Underwear 

im oa BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
i ALBANY TORONTO, CANADA 
i] Bottom Drive 

>| 


FARBENFABRIKEN of ELBERFELD CO. 


| No Obstruction in Basket 
117 Hudson St., NEW YORK 


20-26-36-42-54-inch 










Aniline and Alizarine Colors. 


ALGOL COLORS ‘uSeten.syie.,Fo tebe 















a The American Tool & Machine Co. 
Incorporated 1864 BOSTON 


>. 
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SIZINGS 


occupy a place by themselves for 

actual value. Always standing 

we first in quality but now greatly im- 
TRADE MARK proved. 


One Trial Will Convince You 


THE MODOC COMPANY, INC. 
FERNWOOD, PENNA. 


WATER FILTERS 


HUNGERFORD FILTERS 


having an aggregate capacity of over 
one hundred million gallons per day 
are in operation in the textile mills of 
this country. 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Southern Representative 
H. G. MAYER, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Specializing 
in 
Bleaching 
Dyeing 
Sizing 
And 
Finishing 
Textiles 


WORKS and OFFICE 
ATLANTIC, - - 


COTTON 


MASS. 








GLENLYON DYE WORKS 


Frank A. Sayles, Lessee 


YARN DEPARTMENT 


SAYLESVILLE, R. I. 


DYERS OF FAST COLORS ON WARPS AND 
SKEINS COTTON, SILK AND VISCOSE SILK 


INSIST ON HAVING 


“GLENLYON 
BRAND” 


Safest and Most Reliable in the 
Market 


Fast to Bleaching, Crossdyeing and Laundering 


Write for shade-card, information and guarantee 


Kalle & Co. Inc. 


530-36 Canal St., - NEW YORK 


Sole Importers of the goods manufactured by 
KALLE & CO., A.G. Biebrich, o/Rhine, Germany 


Fast Colors for Cotton 


(vat dyes) 


Patented Thio Indigo Colors 


For Cotton, Wool and Silk, also cotton printing 


Sulphur Colors 


Direct Colors fast to washing, 
light and bleaching. 


BRANCHES: 


Boston Philadelphia 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Providence 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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MECHANICAL FILTERS 


GRAVITY AND PRESSURE TYPES 




















A Battery of Three Pressure Filters 


NORWOOD FILTERS 


For the clarification of water, 
are not an experiment. They 
are in continuous operation 
throughout the United States 
and Canada, giving most satis- 
factory results and have proved 


their efficiency and economy. 


“THE MISSING LINK” Ask for Our Proposition 
IN YOUR EQUIPMENT 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Florence, Mass. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


H 644 Greenwich St. NEW YORK 
Bt Branches: 
i Chicago Philadelphia Boston Providence Charlotte, N. C. 


Canadian Representatives: A. Klipstein & Company, Ltd., Montreal 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


k SIZING AND FINISHING MATERIALS 


Potato Starch Dextrine Soluble Oils Bleaching Detergent 


COAL TAR DYES made by the 
i SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


») Basil, Switzerland 











Manufacturers of 


ciBA and CIBANON FAST VAT DYES 


For Dyeing and Printing Cotton and Wool 


SYNTHETIC INDIGO INDIGO PASTE 









COTTON 


ANILINE . DYEWOOD Walter F. er a IMPORTERS 


(0) KO) sts D EXTRACTS 13 Broad St., Boston 132 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


” Pabae yn, 










BOWSE 
Patentees and manufacturers Zz standard, self-measuring, 
hand and power driven pumps, large and small tanks, gasolene 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR COTTON 
and oil storage systems, self- ogy tal pe line measures, oil 


i 
~ BAY STATE - weg 0 yt py ng a 
(STORAGE& WAREHOUSE AY. 
P. O. , . Wayne, 
Se MrANs gies? Oat Pay, tacaeta Y Biet i? 
SPRINGFIELD, LOWELL, HAVERHILL—Massachusetts 






















New York, P. O. Box 8017; St. Lou oy Bo x 9017; San 
Francisco, P. O. Box 10017; Toronto, 'B. 0. Box 11017. 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., and DETROIT, MICH. 







Manufacturers of 


SODA ASH - ‘ - « - In all commercial tests 
CAUSTIC SODA - - In all tests 

(RADE MARR WRADE 
MONO-HYDRATE CRYSTALS, - . ina — 21% lbs. Sal Soda = 


SNOW FLAKE CRYSTALS, - 11b.—2_ Ibs. Sal Soda 
SOLE AGENTS 
WING & EVANS, Inc.., 22 William Street, NEW YORK 





DYE YOUR 
FAST BROWNS 


with 


EXTRACT CUTCH 


UNIFORM QUALITY 
LOW COST 

_ EXCELLENT FASTNESS 
EASILY DYED 
SUPERIOR SHADE 















American Dyewood Company 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 








COTTON 
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WATER ae 
FILTRATION 
FOR maa sar Meo appli ALL INDUS TRIAL © poy 


VV MA E yan 















ee STARCH TITANIUM SALT 


Developes fine yellows on cotton from 
a tannin treated fibre without dye. 


0) one aa ee ee ee EASTERN CHEMICAL CO. 


For Weaving Efficiency 





Alumina 
RYoyed Yel iit 2 


A MINERAL SOAP 






LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


Textile aes and Soap Powders 


In the United States, for all Cotton Mill Uses 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 






FOR USE IN TEXTILE MILLS WHERE 
WASHING AND BLEACHING IS DONE 


Made Only By 
THE ELECTRIC SMELTING & ALUMINUM CO. 
Lockport, New York 


one 


Zz ft eae SS 


- 





PIECE MERCERIZING, BLEACHING DYEING AND 
FINISHING 


Fine Cotton Goods and Embroideries 


STANDARD BLEACHERIES, CARLTON HILL, N. J. 
Capacity 500,000 yards daily. 


STANDARD BLEACHERY CO., CARLTON HILL, NEW_JERSEY 















; 
} 
; 
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PROCTOR DRYING MACHINES FIREPROOF 


The Proctor We also make 


Dryers are built Automatic and 
entirely of metal truck yarn dry- 


with all bearings a , Fie ers, stocking dryers, 





outside away from —— dryers for knit goods, 
the heat, two features oun "7. ve a Ame ee towels, etc. Cloth dry- 


which make the Machines 


not only absolutely fire 


ers. All of these machines 
give a maximum capacity 
proof but also very substan- at the minimum cost for 


tial and durable. 





operation and upkeep. 


Sectional Conveyor Used in PROCTOR Dryers. 


The PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Dept. P. Hancock & Somerset Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Southern Representative, H. G. MAYER, Charlotte, N. C. 


Sargent Automatic Stock Dryers 


FIRE - RESISTING 
The Standard dryer 


for modern cotton mill 
equipment. Ball bear- 
ing fans. 


Cast-iron and _ Steel 
Construction, with 
heavy asbestos insula- 


tion. No wood. 


Automatic Opening Feeders for soft waste, and for loose cotton in all conditions. Yarn Condi- 
tioning Machines. Cotton Waste Willows. 
Wool Washers, Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, Burr Pickers. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 


Established 1852 
A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 
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BLEACHING, DYEING, DRYING 
AND FINISHING MACHINERY 


CALENDERS 
HYDRAULIC ROLLING AND EMBOSSING WITH PAPER, COTTON 
HUSK AND EXCELSIOR COMBINATION ROLLS (PATENTED) 
TENTERING MACHINES 


Tentering machines for Ginghams, Plaids, etc. Tentering Ma- 
chines for Worsted and Woolen Goods. Tentering Machines 
for Lawns, etc., and having patent Vibratory Motion. The 
above with either pin, spring clamp or patent automatic clamp 
chain. 











MERCERIZING MACHINES 
For Yarn and Cloth 


OPEN BLEACHING SYSTEM 
Jackson & Hunt (Patented) 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH 
& SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Considering Extractors? 


If so, you will be interested in the 30 years and more of successful ex- 
perience embodied in the “American.” 





Overdriven 32-40" Underdriven 20-24-26-28" 
and 48" Baskets. and 30° Baskets. 
THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO. 


as cn DOES THE COST OF DYEING AND 
BLEACHING INTEREST YOU? 
Inform us name of the machine you favor and we will advise 


you who have used it in competition with the Hussong with informa- 


tion touching upon the comparative results. 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 
800 Pounds Yarn Suspended from GROVEVILLE, N. J. 


ompressed Air Hoist 
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Tolhurst Self-Balancing Extractors | | Feonomical Cotton 


Dyeing ing and Bleaching | 


In the Psarski Busia: Machine 





























Belt Write for 
Engine Catalog 
er Motor Today Saves Labor 
Driven Saves Dyes 
Saves Drugs 
Saves Steam 
Saves Water 
é t: t 
Sulphur— Devsloped. Va Dees 
Belt Also Done Equally te . 
Engine Direct RAW STOCK DYEING— The cotton goes to cards Bo me eel eaten. g Realy foes ate 
or Motor Connected BLEACHING— 8! ed won PERFECT TLY CLEA EE FROM CHLORIN OR ACID 
° © practically waste. 
Driven Electrically SKEIN DYEING. No Ne Bai Out—No Tangles— Yarns are left Smooth and in perfect condition for 
windin,, anitting; ie 









Driven 





HOSIERY — Recommended size od bre art Sees - < == + m SU ” fun on — ELOF cD 
BLACKS. Itis o Sin, 'o Dam 


15 to 20 per | cont Saving i in Drugs 


_ The Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


3167 F ulton R Road _ CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















Open Top Extractor. 


Tolhurst Machine Works 


TROY, N. Y. 









= 











Providence, R. I. 


The Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
Machinery 


for 
Singeing Bleaching 
Mercerizing Dyeing 
Drying Printing 
and 








Finishing 





Bleaching Kier fitted with Rusden 


mic crate od onertewer "Taxtile Fabrics and Warps 








ae 


TPE Gap iccmpaivanpirane aides 


Pos 
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FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


The model 12 cone winder has many patented features that 
reduce winding cost and perfectly finish the spinner’s product. 
lt is, however, the simplest quick traverse machine ever built 
and has actually fewer parts than before the metallic tension 
and slub catcher, increasing taper cone or differential motion 
were incorporated in it. 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
WESTFIELD - - .- - - - MASSACHUSETTS 


3 JOHN HILL, Southern Agent, Third National Bank Building, ATLANTA, GA. 




















RR TS A TT 
U S. INFALLIBLE METAL a PASTE 
The only metal polish that works quick and easy 

and keeps its lustre. It Dees not Deteriorate. M I L L B R U S H E S 

Holds Old Trade and Makes New. 
3 02 Box ioe Si. Pail =< Sold by agents of every description and for every requirement in 
and dealers all over the worl« 
Highest Award Chicago World's Fair 1894 
me Louisiana Expositic n Saint Louis 1903 COTTON, WOOLEN AND SILK MILLS 
Established 30 years. As or write for free samples ‘ 
GEO. WM. HOFFMAN Co.., 
No. 557 East Washington Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Branch Offices, W. Y. City, Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal. 
“Makers Bar-Keep: r's Friend.’ 





THE E. HOWARD CLOCK COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1842 
MAKERS OF 


ia% he) (©) ae a's 2) 5 > 4 

* L O DESCRIPTION 
; Roston, New York and Chicago 

WRITE FOR FACTORY CATALOGU! 


OLD BRUSHES REFILLED 


We have one of the most up-to-date and best equipped 
brush factories in America, and employ only the highest 


skilled labor. 
FRANK H. HARDY, Ast. 
Andover, Mass. 









For Fast Black Hosiery 
“BEST OF ALL” 


NEW 1912 SOFTENER 


FOR SULPHUR AND 
ANILINE 








Produces Beautiful Jet Black 
Goods Absorb Softener Evenly 
No Stains 


Heavy Snow White Product 


Makes a Perfect Emulsion 






Will net separate Hosiery Finishes Clean and Sweet 


















Turkish Softener 






Glycerine Softener 


Broad and Lehigh Ave. THE O. F. ZURN CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“HURRICANE” DYEING.DRYING "oF NISHING MACHINERY. PRESSES,ETC 


COMPLETE EQU:iPMENTS FOR 


BLEACHING, DYEING, SCOURING, 
CARBONIZING, CHROMING, OXIDIZING, Etc. 


Belt-Driven HA NUS Motor-Driven 


Lever, Hydraulic and Power Screw. FOR COTTON, WOOL, RAGS, HAIR. Etc. 
































THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


G72! GERMANTOWN AVE..PHILADELPHIA, PA 











